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WIFE-STEALER 


tl seemed to Chris Ihatsl,. was baifi„ghi™. 

Her mocking eyes enraged and af the same 
time excited him. 

He reached out suddenly and pulled down 
her b,km. top. She made no sound as he 
crushed her breasts to his chest and kissed 
her-but her nails ripped his back savagely^ 
When he began to push her back to one 
of the twin beds she fought him silently. From 
the warm dampness of her rose a composite 
of woman smell and perfume. After o time 
her resistance ebbed and she sobbed quietly 
between gasps for breath. 

^ He laughed. From then on, she did nothing 
to stop him. ^ 

He a*ed moekiesly, “Are you going to toil 

your husband I raped you?'* 




One 


Chbis Bheames took in the cave-like living 
a drooping, jaundiced eye. His muscles jerked 
fatigue. Fortunately, he thought, it was not every ^y 
a man was forced to unpack his life s minuti^, 
shipping it clear across the country and Wghta^g 
after it for seven bleared, compact, body-shakmg 

Racey skittered up to him and planted a moist kiss 
on his cheek. “WeU, we’re on our way up, darMg. 

The words jarred him with the force of a flat hand 

to the jaw. He forgot them the next second. 

Racey pressed against him. He felt all her sahent 
features. The rounded breasts thrust at mm rrom 
an imitation m an's shirt, artfully tied by the ta^ just 
under the bosom to show the tanned skin indented 
by a navel he stiU found oddly sexy. Racey s pelvw 
under the ridiculously brief shorts gave the merest 
hint of a lady-like pressure, reminding him ot 
nights that had been, nights yet to !». Her long 
tanned legs rubbed musingly against his. 

Chris chuckled. The hectic cross-country auto tnp 
had been devoid of desire. Both of Aem had been 
weary, their bodies jolting in the rhythm of the road 
each night, long after they had gone to bed. 

He started to respond, the slow, sensuous ^ve hit¬ 
ting his loins with the shock of long denial. He chuc¬ 
kled again and kissed her. A moment ago he had 
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wanted nothing more than to flop on the bare, un¬ 
packed mattress and sleep for a week. Now he 
had better thoughts of what to use the mattress for. 

He kissed his wife again and started to say some¬ 
thing suggestive, marit^y obscene. Tbe look in her 
eye stopped him. Racey’s clear, brown gaze was fixed 
reflectively on the opposite wall, over his shoulder, 
“Yes," she ruminated, continuing her thou^ts out 
loud. “I think I’ll have you shift the sofa over against 
Aat wall after all. And angle the bookcases next to 
h- Oh, darling—” She caught the sudden slack of his 
jaw. “I ^ow you’re exhausted from the trip. We 
both ^e.” She looked fresh as a healthy, brown ante¬ 
lope. “Let’s get this junk shifted into place over the 
weekend—get it over with. I want this place in order. 
And you fresh for the job Monday morning. You 
know how it is, starting a new job. The emotional 
strain is murder.” 

“EmoUonal strain, hell.” Chris backed off from his 
wife, plunked down on a crateful of art books. “I’m 
suffering from physical exhaustion, woman.” He 
stretched out his broad, brawny hands and noted 
with a perverse satisfaction that his fingers backed 
up his claim by trembling sli^tly, 

“Poor darling. I’ve been driving you too hard.” 
Racey kissed him solicitously on top of his mussed 
hair, her breasts, as she bent down, swinging slightly 
like bells under the outsize shirt. “IVe been a witch 
to you. TU get something to cool you off and soo^e 
you,” 

Chris watched her well-muscled rump in the tight 
shorts flip through the archway of the dinin g area 
in the direction of the kitchen. 

The splintery crossbar of the crate bit into Chris’ 
tmttom. He shifted moodily to a carton of blankets. 
Wmter blankets. Now, what the devU did we skip 
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these aU the way out here to Caltfomia for? We U 

never see winter again. Never • • • . 

Chris rubbed his neck a^^ardly bying to 
several days’ kinks out of it. Getting it m »eck. 
The old folk idiom leaped fato mmd. He bad b^n 
worried ever since he had made tins 
cision. One false move and an invisible sword poised 

over his head might drop ^ifdy 

tate him. If it did, it would end a f 

least-his problems. There were always R^cey s pro^ 

lems. But she could take care of those Easdy^^^e 

had proved as much in the past couple of 

He was seeing a side of her he had 

the practical, single-minded ^biUous, dnvtog s^. 

Where had she been hidmg Coring t 
three years of their marriage? Until one fatal mgl^, 
SL ago. ahe had Wanted wha, he 
gone where he went and gloried m ^'>■”8 
been a man in control of his own destmy. fts hjd 
been a rare marriage and no one had known so tet¬ 
ter than he. He had possessed 
cions than the hidden treasure of ^^bola-a 
who was contented to be just that-a wife-ratbe 
than iockey, master and rider. 

And suddenly that whole marriage-or rather liis 

concept of it, which was the ^t * 

together-had crumbled, eroded away. Thinks to 
his wife’s articulateness-something he bad never 

given much thought to-he had been ^orougUy 
Gripped of all of his puerile, male, romanbc notions 
of marriage and what made marriage work. 


Racey had given it to him one sticky night in 
New York City, straight from the shoulder. 

“Chris you’re a selfish beast.” QuieUy. She had 
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eyed him from the antique knee-hole desk in their 

one-and-a-half-room apartment. 

opened nighte to 

sleep the two of them. He had stared at her, bbwing 

n.vu r* “Its eleven at 

three hours wrestling 
' «ieome-tax figures. What with the sub-rosa 
pol M payoflFs, Ive had a hell of a job making the 
fi^es come out right for the Bureau of Intlmal 
Revenu^ I wasn t aware I had been selfishly mdul^ 
mg my bestial pleasures.” ^ ® 

cr,n of their friends. He ran a poetry- 

I call It self-indulgence when you spend three 

far^Th^f^”^ Twenty.five dol- 

Sttii^ compared to what you could be 

S? ™ ®ot of Abe at all. He 

dittot pay you the last two years, if I recall” Racev 

had reminded him bitingly. ' ^ 

® friend. I can’t dun him.” Chris had let his 
bnefcase slide out of his hand and onto the bare 

to "'•■ed 

7*,)™" h'Biness. So much 

It IS with fnends. Insolvent ones.” Racev had 
spun around in the Windsor chair on her well 
shaped buttocks and picked up some sheets of na- 

to *^thp”l' to held them ostentatiously 

SeSLi f ‘ '>“‘<•0 “Have yo^ 

asked^oSalir-FW r 

nad.eadr„ Ly ^“.”P™' >■“ 

>«<* *toned out 

qmeUy onto the floor. "That’s the first time you’ve 
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complained about the living I make for you 

“I?s time to complain, don’t you think, CW 
After three years of doing without, pcMy-pmching, 
sacrificing—” Her smile had been unkmd. „ 

“1 thought you had everything you 
had felt humble, apologetic, inadequate-a bumb g 

“she had cast a disfflmioned over ‘heh^- 
ment, from warped door to ^foot cedmg. "What? 

This absurd little apartmentr He had 

“You thought it was artistic and different. He naa 

hristled some of his manhood returning. 

^ “iVs different aU right. Different from what my 
Kavp Fllv’s living in Westchester with her 

tatad S and Mte have a— 

pWout on Fire bland. Sue and Tim are buddmg 
a^T-^andalollar home in Jersey. And what 

‘“^J^^Teaeb other.” His levity had con^ 

tnr^"for"SS Ri4; M*Sle than I bargained for. 

^“Oh°you and me. We go together without saying 
Chris.’^ W a shrug, she had brutaUy 
their love, the whole thing that 

^eat, the worry, the money-chasing, the loss of free- 

knife and sliced ^d 

head to toe. With a ^™ 

put himself together agato, at the nak^ ew 

draeeed himself to his feet and bent over her, bm 
toncb tossed on her breasts. Uo*r the 
terial, he had felt the warmth bleed through to his 

hands, the nipples harden. . 

“Love never goes without saymg, Racey. ’That s t^e 
trouble with too many of your wonde^l 
And mine. They never say the words. They re sav 
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ing them for some glorious unfolding, like a n.ihhv 
unveihng of a dedicatory statue. Only, by the time 
^ey puU the string there’s nothing undemLul nS 
mg left to say. Dove has shriveled.” He had nut hfe 

a young 

“s hands hadV 

a she had sat still under his touch 

convinced her 

arms “Uhnh“ of his 

(^' V > ’ evenly. "Not this time 

Ur sex. Tins is one argument you can’t win in bed ” 

He haT“VTr^ In that sense ” 

tato1o^?i*^1 accepted Abe’s invi- 

on to stay for just one more drink. 

anf J\f ‘ had been an unpleas¬ 
ant stubbornness to her round chin. ^ 

minuscule icebox for a 

w about 

Jo™ancipated-woman twaddle” 

® delayed adolescence " Racev 

It ■“<» toched op a iX 

;• ‘■ad tafa on an ahnost nmcniine se^ltafe 
found appalling and repulsive. 

it aSa5all‘‘ott^i'T'' •“ f“<■ a'ddded 

I t. ^.*ho icebox to the floor, where it 

It h^tI°K ^ h™hen into five or six separate pieces 
It had been the glass butter dish. ^ 

PoS3'Lli“ '■ad^veled to it »ilh unnecessarily 

s^^uSitl itn “*■ '^hat I mean about thte 
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“So who's got a famay to wo^ about?” His smde 
had been lopsided. He had felt hke a sick c^. 

“Oh never mind. I’ll clean it up. You get yo^ 
beer.” Racey had picked up the broken shards dain¬ 
tily, scooped up the quarter-pound of oleo and, mut¬ 
tering something, thrown it into the garbage. 

“How’s thatr , , , 

‘1 said, there goes our food budget for me week. 
And you think I’d start a famOy, have a baby, hvmg 
like this? In a one-room rattrap with ^stic pre¬ 
tensions and Uttle eke? Living from hand to mouth, 
month by month?^^ 

With a woman's sure, fine, pracUcal tooch, she 
had taken a more keenly edged weapon this toe 
and neatly trimmed close to the hemt, cuttmg it 

fc... 1 was Mio. en<^ .o 
think that you deferred a baby only tempor^y, out 
of preference. That you just weren t ready. 

This time he had known his smile was sic^ H 
had seen it in the ornately carved mirror, with the 
philodendron trained around it, hangmg opposite 

Raray^hfd not let up on him'. “Oh, I want a baby 
all right. Badly. But only when Im taken care ot 
properly. When I know there’ll,^ enough M for 
?he baW and clothes and fresh air ^ 
future. None of this nonsense about msuthcient m- 
come because you let friends sponge on ™ 
advantage of you. You haven t got a 
Chris, and I’m not going to brmg up my baby like 

some beatnik Bohemian* , 

“My baby ” she had said* Not ours* Chns smil 

had turned green and he l^fd gulpedjow ^ 
glass of beer. If he was not m her scheme of thmgs 

to be the father, who was? , 

Chris had felt the floor wobble under his feet and 
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had sat doiTO on the day bed. The bed that had felt 
the s^ain or so many sessions of loving. 

All right, Racey. Have your baby. Well give un 
^ apartment, find one farther out-in Queens may- 
or even New Jersey. The commuting shouldn’t 
be too bad. He had shuddered. “But you’ll have 
tim green grass so essential for our kid ” 

shaken her head and the silken brown 
^h ®Samst her cheeks. 

That^V * not half enough, Chris. 

That sjust the begmmng. I don’t want just a shift 
m apartments. I want a whole new life. For us. Some- 
t^g with security in it. a future, so I won’t have 

ZZZ ^ bring home enou^ 

ba^ OT not. I want us to put down roots-” ^ 

I^^Weve got our roots right here in Greenwich Vil- 

Oh, Chris, don’t be such a romantic child. This is 
just a way station for artists on the way up or the 
way down. Or would-be artists, like you." 

He had downed another beer and blown out his 
cheeks, unsuccessfully concealing a belch. “I provS 
^ pracbc^ty, didn’t I? When I gave up my busy 
art talents for my first-rate abiHty as an accouJtantr 

bfe ^ 

^am of yours and make some use of your tal- 
^ur money-maldng talents, I mean?” He had 
s^ed a cuttog remark but she had plunged ri^t 

ft artists and TOflFee-honse owners and bankrupt pro¬ 
ducers of off-Broadway shows make a SL S 
you, usmg your abilities and not paying you Or 

mg m Hcfceh to »top^ 
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drivel numing under the name of avant-garde the- 

“You want me to give up my own businessr he 
had asked heavily. 

Racey nodded. , , , 

“No.” The word had come out of him like a b^- 
let “I gave up whatever fool dreams I had or be¬ 
coming an artist. I settled down. I went to busmess 
school I became practical iVe set up my 
and 1 have a damn long list of regular chents. I m 

not giving up another inch.” ,j *t,» 

Racey had stared at him a long, cold mmute, the 
expression in her eyes retreating to some distot 
polar icecap. Her golden skin had blotched and mot¬ 
tled over the cheekbones. 

“That’s all you want in a wife, isnt it?^ she had 
said icily. “A yes-woman. A slavey following m yom 
footsteps like a faithful dog. A female ^ 
your bidding, in bed and out. The imnute I 
something different, something that means saci^cM 

from you for a chmge, you balk. Well, thats not 

my idea of a marriage, p„;i+Srtcf 

She had paced the floorboards, her eyes spittmg 

anger, her very body seething. 

Chris had been stunned. Racey had never com- 
plained before. Now the pent-up bitterness had 
poured out, scalding them both with its 
Living the magic that held Aeir mamag 

“Racey.” Chris had bumped the emptied beer bot¬ 
tle on the floor. Even the distance frcm day bed to 

anytWng you wmt.” He had ^ 
out in one desperate breath. Other men had ^ven 
“ SmT to hang on «. their uuves. Sometnuea 

even their manhood. 
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Yon Bi^y had eyed him suspiciously. 

sloi^J^® within reason ” Chris had ansWered 

stouUy. A DIM worth his salt had to hang to that 
last comer of himseh. ^ ' 

Suddenly Racey had swept 
to her faees, hi^bled herself before him; somethtai 

SsS against 

^ s^ To hw astonishment, he had felt wetniss on 

“ ke lifted her face. He had been SS 

lymdved. Racey was not the crying kind. 

True to her word, Racey had been reasonable 
•^.Ain^can wives understand reason. AH she had 

deotriri?^ ^ ^ national concern manufacturing 
electrical supphes a job with a secure presented 

of National 
^ savings. Xh 

they ^d hoarded for a Grand Tour of Europe into 

bastard parStagl 
Compile with paUo, wilting fuchsia in a hanghig 
redwood container, and three bedrooms. 


*>6*001118. Chris’ mercury shot up to the 
all over again 

“ oach hand 

had never doubted 
S ®"P®™“sitive feelers to inte^mt 

R^oeJ SIh 1®^’ She’d been^uS 

®asy-going and sleek as an animal 

heaneJ^ iF S 1 ‘bartons, crates and hatboxes 
eX\- ® “^ddle of the S- 

considerate moving 

men. Put it down to weariness. I'm suffering 
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general fati^e complicated by general disgust and 

fl>e foam bubbling ^ .be fop 
of the cans and sUthering onto the bare door. Thank 
God, Racey was one of those sensible women who 
did not shriek at the smell of beer as though it were 
a nest of micep 

Chris took a long pull from the can Racey hande^ 
him and wiped the back of his hand across his mouth 
“Forgive the al fresco.” Racey waved her bee^ 
can in the air. “I couldn’t find the drinking glasses. 

“I foreive you, madame,” he said magnanimously; 

A drop of beer slid down the edge of her uptilted 
can and dripped onto the bare inside of her exposed 

thigh. t . ir 

Absently, Chris wiped it off. .-ci,? 

Were her eyes over the silvered tm roguishr* 
Chris took a chance and brushed the length of her 
thigh lingeringly, suggestively. 

“Mmmm,” she purred. ^ 

Chris leaned over to Idss her. From my carton to 

yonr carton,” he joked. 

“I’ll taste of beer,” she warned. 

“That’s all right. The time-honored cure for a 
garUc-flavored kiss is to eat garhc also. Dont know 
why it shouldn’t hold true for been 

He mouthed her softly and, as she shifted closer 
to him, her lips flowering under bis like a P^ssion- 
red, wet wound, he stormed her with the fury o 
too-long abstinence. 

His lift hand dug into her thigh with a rhythmic 
drive. He puUed his hungry mouth from here. 

“You have a lewd leg,” be said huskily. He ros , 
tugging at her shoulders. “Come on. 

Racey’s golden face was flung back, brow - 
rowed in the ourushing agony of passion, mouth 
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“Ti; *^“g to hold him close to her 

Xhris We can’t. The curtains aren’t up yet ” 

kndt denieVintensity, 

beside her left 

Iv mSwf t ber tormenting- 

Ars of iS,f5. “ '““^Wge brad of tWe 

right. Chris-darling.” She 

b™d her face agama bio, for ooe breath-cfrchiog 

waT^f?^ went to the master bedroom—naturaOy It 

Z bed and ma£ess 

f n ®b,, small wmdows rimmed the two comer 

them! boor and his joined 

He^savSfhe ® moment beside the bed. 

«e savored the delay, the postponement of pleasure 

^th a delicious suffering. Race/s eyes tangled wWb 
his urgmg him to her until he dropped bIside C 
dat^ “^‘bress. She slid o?er to accommo- 

heari ^k”^’ Stretching sensuously above her 

sideways, hips rounded 

‘Sdv?”^Fn*T 7 flowered matrtess ticking! 
Ready? His hand cupped softly over one breast 

"Oddlog S 
o.asfer-willlogly?- Hia 

Chns. Wait. Stop. That’s our bell." Racey sound¬ 
ed in complete command of her senses. 
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“Damn the bell.” He seized her mouth in a drown- 

no nse. Hor body had fallen an^y ^ 
bis, lay nnder him, lank and motionless, her atten¬ 
tion on the shrilling bell. 

“A hell of a time to visit, he growled. 

“The middle of the aftemoon-a perfectly ordi¬ 
nary time,” Racey said. With a 
3ty to fasten on minutiae, her passion 
eled ia her curiosity over an insignificant rmg 

a bell “Who could it be?” i i i 

“The ^tman,” Chris m^ked. "Nobody else m 

California knows we’re here.” 

“Except Harrison Crawley and ms wite. 

Harrison Crawley was to be Chris immediat - 
nerior at National Electrica. He had beCT moved up 
r^^to make way for Chria to step mto Ins post- 
tion as junior executive accountant. 

"We have to let them in, Chris. Racey . 

from under him, her knees drawn to her chest. 
“They’re still ringing. They’ll think it odd if we dont 

"fluttered a well.chosen ob^ty fa Hart- 
son Crawlev his wife and their collective thoughts. 

Racey padded across the fl^r to the 
splashS water on her face and in two 
had reassembled her entire afternoon wardrobe on 

*^^lSc^^CTery lustful drop of sweat bad e^apj 
rated from her skin, leaving her cool and 

Chris grumbled, followed her to the ^ 

Women, when all was said and 
funditv of their desire to procreate, to 
race were essentiaUy shallow and 
Who else but a woman could descend from the sub- 
S^hdgbb, of lovemnldng m dm ridioutane« of 
social intercourse without missmg a beatr 
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Crawlf? wh ^ ^ Harrison 

awley. who^ prematurely stooped shoulders filled 

the doorway. That female leading the way a d^vT 

doubtedly Mrs. Crawley. 

A couple of years older than Racey, about twenty 
SIX or so, she was nearly as tall 

Wherever were you twoP' she demanded With 
a smile, hard, en^eled and crimson as her toenails 

leeT'^SclTiJ^thTri'^ amiable 

feafeAh?nt;“ *” *” 

“Not in the least,” Racey sang out. 

loiS'T.vTT-"**' thundered at his 

loim, ached m a hard, coagulated knot. He wantS 

cuk desperately. Had he the primeval 

g ts of a caveman, he would have kicked out th^ 

thinlc youd mind'' tr 

p™ped Racey-s hand. “We don’t stand on "oS 
es Ae way you do back East. Now that vouVa a 
^ber of the National Electrica family!a„Tdu” 

Call M yo” n«e<l. don't h«?tate. 
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One big happy family, coast to coast. The phrase 
stuck in Chris’ craw. Inch by inch, he had fasMoned 
a noose for his neck, thrown away his independence, 
ceased to be his own boss. 

Company husband, that was what he had become. 
Oh, yes, Harrison, there’s something I have to get 
from you. A schedule for my wife and myself. From 
here on in, I want to know when the company sanc¬ 
tions sex for my wife and me. It’s the last time 1 
want to be caught by a company official with my 
pants down... 



WmnN FIVE minutes, they were on a first-name 
basis. Harrison and Cele. “Cele” might stand for 
anything—Cecile, Celia, Hydrocele. Playing along 
with the contemporary American mania for conceal¬ 
ing racial and national background, like covering up 
unwanted footsteps with sand, Chris never did find 
out. 

The foursome eventually found its way to the 
back-yard patio where makeshift seats from the 
empty crates and a rickety metal table on curved 
tubul^ legs served for furniture. 

They ate. Daintily, as befitted the repast. Cele 
provided the snack from the bowl—“I knew you’d 
both be starved. I know how it is when you move. 
You always forget the food and the nearest market 
is miles away from here—” and Harrison had fetched 
drinks from his convertible. 

With a gesture, Cele had whipped the plastic cov- 
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ering from the bowl she carried and gazed down 
at her own gastronomic creation with awe. Small 
balls of cantaloupe, watermelon and unidentifiable 
fruits, along with some minuscule pinldsh blobs, nest¬ 
ed in a colossal mountain of lettuce. It was the larg¬ 
est single mass of lettuce Chris had seen since he 
had fed the stuff to his pet rabbit as a ten-year-old 
Brooklyn Penrod. 

“What’s that?” He pointed a finger at one of the 
pmk blobs. 

“Ham,” Cele Crawley said. 

“Could you spare it?” he asked disconsolately. 

Cele flashed him a black look. 

“My husband is a great jokester,” Racey said in 
a flat voice. “Poor darling, he’s been shoving heavy 
boxes around since early this morning. He must be 
starved and we haven’t stopped long enough to eat.” 

“I could down a bear,” Chris said, bravely. “Or 
my wife.” Playfully, he reached over to her crate, 
picked up her shapely hand and bit the fingertips. 
With unnecessary earnest. He was not accustomed 
to being held up as the Great American Boob by his 
wife. 

“He’s got a marvelous sense of humor.” Racey 
smiled coldly. “Not every man would have, after the 
hectic two weeks we’ve had.” She jerked her hand 
loose from Chris’ grasp. 

Ireful blood rose in him, pleasantly soothing. Not 
every man would be fool enough to stop making 
love at the buzz of a doorbell, either. He had not 
forgiven Racey—not yet. 

Revenge would be sweet, forgiveness, sweeter. His 
loins reawakened with the thought. He fixed Racey 
with a fiercely lustful stare. It was a look she would 
have responded to in the past from across a crowd¬ 
ed room, if necessary. 

Now she ignored him, raved fulsomely and insin- 
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cerely to dear Cele Crawley about the absolutely 
fabulous salad. 

FabulousI Chris ground his teeth and morosely 
chased a recalcitrant melon ball halfway across his 
paper plate. He had depended on the promise of 
drinks to rescue him from boredom, mayhem or 
worse. One glance at the glass pitcher Harrison 
fetched from his convertible sank his hopes. A cou¬ 
ple of shrunken ice cubes banged forlornly on the 
surface of the pitcherful of what had been mar¬ 
tinis. A mewling kitten would not have been able 
to work up a good hangover if it drank the whole 
contents. 

Chris groaned. The afternoon conspired to frus¬ 
trate his every appetite, from sex to drink. A pall 
settled on his mind like fine desert sand. 

“Not a bad little place." Harrison surveyed the 
back yard, the tips of his fingers together, steeple- 
fashion, tapping his serious mouth. “Not bad at alL 
You can do a lot with it." 

A likable fellow. Something of a prig, a good Boy 
Scout not quite grown to man size—something oddly 
defeated in his air, despite his youth. Or maybe 
the defeatist suggestion was a trick of the eye be¬ 
cause of Crawley’s perpetual habit of hunching his 
shoulders. He was built like a basketball player, had 
a mind like a miniature electronics calculator and 
was withal—likable. 

Chris surveyed his nine hundred square feet of 
real estate, from dried grass to the top of the brown 
woven fence, which gave on to a cubistic view of 
other fences, other houses with TV aerials perched 
on rooftops like ill-omened storks. 

"What, for instance, do you suggest as a starter, 
Harrison?” 

“First off, get the hose on your land. You'll never 
have grass without watering the hell out of it." 
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“No rain?” Chris asked uncertainly. 

“No rain until November, earliest.” Harrison 
smiled. To the lover, faults masquerade as virtues, 
and transplanted CaUfomians were notorious lovers 
of their adopted state. 

No rain, Chris licked his lips. It was mid-August. 
The very thought was parching. 

“Next—” Harrison fetched his crate around—“in¬ 
vest in some sohd garden furniture. Redwood. I’ll 
put you on to a good garden-supply store.” 

At least a hundred dollars there. Chris ticked oS 
the estimate. 

“And the geranium, Racey,” Cele thrust in. She 
had a congenital inability to remain for long out of 
her husband’s conversations. “You’ve got to thin it 
out immediately. If it’s not too late. It looks infested 
with snails and slugs already.” 

“Snails?” Racey repeated blankly, 

“You have to be a gardener,” Cele announced 
firmly, in a voice that brooked no denial. “All Cali¬ 
fornians garden.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Don’t let her kid you, Cele,” Chris said good- 
humoredly, his eyes searching for the geranium in 
question. “My wife is the world’s worst. She couldn’t 
keep a window box of petunias alive.” 

Racey sent him a hating glance across the wobbly 
table. 

Chris cheerfully ignored it. Good Lord, was that 
monstrosity in the fence comer a geranium? It was 
easily waist hi gh , broad as an elephant and bloom¬ 
ing with obscene profusion. It was indecent to see 
a pot plant swoUen to science-fictional size. 

Some blatantly pink flowers bloomed in a row 
down one side of the fence. Amaryllis, Cele identi¬ 
fied them. Or “naked ladies” in the parlance of or¬ 
dinary folk. 
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The Creator had gone mad when he called into 
being the California garden, Chris thought. It was 
neither lush in the Southern sense nor exotic in the 
tropical manner. Bather, the shapes and forms of 
the flowers were roughly recognizable as normal, 
but the colors were gaudy, garish. A ni ghtm are of 
riotous pinks, purples and reds, harsh against the 
dying, matted grass. 

“Lucky you have a shade tree.” Harrison squinted 
approvingly at the lone tree in the middle of the 
yard. “No need for a major investment there.” 

Chris stretched, got up and examined the tree 
from a safe distance. It was pregnant with two* 
pound grapefruit. “Guy who plant^ it had a mor¬ 
bid view of life.” 

Racey was in quiet, animated conversation, 
healthy and briskly alive in contrast to Cele. The 
black-haired woman twitched at her halter-top 
dress, jerked at a cigarette, obviously uncomfortable 
in any place less than a position of command. 

At the si^t of his wife’s fresh, full lips, Chris 
flooded with renewal of desire. He strolled behind 
her chair, leaned over to plant a kiss atop her sim- 
warmed hair. She ignored him. 

He was riveted to her, afraid to budge. Fortunate¬ 
ly Harrison abruptly remembered his children and 
reminded “Cele, dear” it was time to go home. They 
had a nine-month-old boy and a three-year-old girL 

Chris showed enthusiasm for the first time since 
their arrival. He hurried them into the house, his 
limbs curiously heavy, dream-locked. His mind was 
a riot of lascivious imaginmgs of himself and Racey 
together. 

Cele broke loose and her high heels chcked off 
in the direction of the bedroom wing. There was 
nothing for it but they must tour the whole house 
for Harrison and Cele. 
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“This bedroom will be the study ” Racey waved 
an apologetic hand at the tiniest of the three, with 
violent mauve walls. 

“When we get the furniture,” Chris volunteered 
cheerfully. “One room’s worth doesn’t stretch far in 
a house this size.” 

“One room?” Cele’s eyes narrowed to slits. The 
Breameses tumbled visibly down the scale of her 
values to the bottom of the heap. 

“Yes, one room. Wasn’t it mad?” Racey said 
gaily. “We had a fabulous place in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage, in a charming building at least a century old.” 

“Racey’s a natural-bom decorator,” Chris said, 
loyally, stifling a yawn. “Racey, show some of those 
tricks you used on our second-hand furniture to Cele. 
I'll wager she has the artistic eye to appreciate it.” 

Racey smiled. With her mouth only. “Darhng, you 
never could tell the difference between second-hand 
and antiques.” 

“Sure, 1 can. Second-hand is the stuff the dealers 
buy from the same junk shops we did, sand down 
and refInish and sell for antiques at triple the price.” 
His smile was equally mirthless. Damned if he 
would apologize for his former way of life to any¬ 
one. It had been a good way, decent and sane. 
Modest, as befitted a man of modest ambitions like 
himself. 

“And this,” Racey pointed to the middle room, “Is 
the babies’ room.” 

“Oh, you’re going to have a baby. WonderfuU” 
Cele crowed. Her shrewd eyes leveled on Rac»y’s 
abdomen. If possible her glance would have bored 
through the skin and layers of muscle to plumb the 
depths of the womb. Chris felt his face crimson 
with anger. 

Even Racey was momentarily abashed. “Oh, not 
right away.” She too blushed, confused. “I mean— 
we’ll start as soon as we're settled,” 
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Harrison patted Chris paternally on the shoulder. 
"Great idea. Means you're settling down, serious 
about your job. The company approves family men 
in its executive positions.” 

Chris ground his teeth in a caricature of a smile. 
Company father. Impregnating bis wife to suit com¬ 
pany dictum. No doubt, every junior executive was 
expected—nay, urged—to produce the required num¬ 
ber of children with the proper mixture of sexes, all 
blond, bright-eyed, forever grinning. Perpetually im¬ 
mune brom the unsi^tly aceidents of nature, like 
buck teeth, myopia or a crippled leg. No, sir, in our 
company we breed only children worthy to be 
shown in a four-color ad. 

“What if I’m sterile, Harrison?” he asked mildly. 
“That won’t jeopardize my job, will it?” 

Racey flashed him a pulverizing glance. He was 
saved from the follow-up blow by Harrison’s request 
for a glass of water. Racey obliged. 

“Cele, dear?” Harrison put his head on one side, 
like a querulous chicken. 

"You go on ahead,” Cele waved a blood-tipped 
hand. “We’ll meet you in the living room in a min¬ 
ute.” 

There was nothing left to show in the wing but 
the third bedroom. Had Chris misjudged her? Un¬ 
der the hard, shiny carapace was there, perchance, 
a warm, breathing, moist, loving body? 

“The master be^oom.” He flung open the door 
grandly. 

“Hm.” Cele’s roving eye picked out each detail 
rapaciously—rosewood chest of drawers with the 
gold drawer pulls dangling like pirates’. earrings; 
black, brassbound seaman’s chest that Racey stored 
blankets in; straight-backed chair with the flower 
bouquet needlepoint 

Chris followed her as she prowled about the room, 
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poking here, smudging there with an exploratory 
finger. Her breasts, uniMund by brassiere in the blue 
halter, were insignificant. But she had a good back, 
well-fleshed, shoulder blades moving under the skin 
in a subtly provocative way, Idly he wondered what 
she would do if he seized her from behind, rubbed 
his han ds up tmder her breasts, bit her gently on 
the shoulder. 

She turned so sharply that her elbow brushed his 
torso. “Well, I’ve seen everything I want to see. 
Thank you.” 

“Everything?” Chris bounced his fist on the bare 
mattress. He peered between the box spring and 
the floor. “Think a company official could squeeze 
under there comfortably, Cele? Check whether or 
not we practice birth control?” 

She could take it as a libidinous joke or as 
prurience. 

Her face blotched virginally. Eyes glittering like a 
snake’s, she stared at him for a full minute in bot¬ 
tomless reprimand before marching out past him. 

He could have flung her on the floor and taken 
her against her will, in shrieking protest. She would 
be the kind, he thought, to hold her legs together as 
though her anMes were chained and locked. She 
had, without question, called their children into be¬ 
ing, bloodlessly, passionlessly, with automatic pre¬ 
cision, at the exact moment when the company 
decreed. 

The newly suspicious Raoey sensed something was 
wrong the minute Cele and Chris entered the living 
room. Harrison was amiably pointing at the floor, of¬ 
fering advice on resanding and finishing ofl with a 
sealer. 

With her eyes Racey flicked intermittent question- 
marks and signals at Chris, both of which he blithely 
ignored. He had not gone quite so far in relinquish- 
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ing his manhood—yet—that he could not make a fool 
of himself if he felt like it. 

Harrison and Cele lingered for another ten min¬ 
utes, They put the time to productive use by advising 
the Breameses on how to spend a couple of thousand 
wisely in repainting and furbishing the living room, 
including floor-to-ceiling drapes* 

Company life was more complex and costly than 
Chris had imagined in that moment when he had 
rashly promised Racey the sun, the moon, the stars 
and—most difficult of all—perpetual economic secur¬ 
ity* 

The threesome were down to bu3dng wall-to-wall 
carpeting. Irritation ate at Chris like acid* 

"What s the square footage of this room, Chris? 
A rough estimate?” Harrison turned to include him, 
where he stood apart, glaring ineffectually at Racey. 

"The square footage?” His mind reeled with yard¬ 
age, footage, lengths of walls, widths of sofas, heights 
of windows. "I don’t honestly know, Harrison* I 
make a living at figures—I don’t live by them.” 

He was acerbic* The simple life looked up at him 
with the round, unseeing eye of a dead fish. 

Inch by inch, the Crawleys had maneuvered 
themselves to the front door but they still lacked 
the motive power to tear themselves away. A savage 
desire to boot them in the rear overcame Chris* good 
breeding* He ached with the primitive need to pos¬ 
sess his wife. An obscene schoolboy’s expression 
popped into his mind to describe his condition. He 
had not suffered it since college days* A long time 
ago, 

Harrison lumbered to his convertible, the glass 
pitcher and bowl in the crook of his arm. 

Chris stood in the doorway and ptiHed Racey to 
him. Outwardly they were the picture of Intimately 
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happy, wedded bliss. Her hip hit his shaiply as she 
resisted him ever so slightly. 

Cele's glance swept up and down the street, the 
neat row of houses, many of them stucco, with 
square handkerchiefs of green lawn, the rose stand¬ 
ards blooming discreetly in pinks, whites and yel¬ 
lows. 

“A lovely place, Racey, Quiet and peaceful.” 
Cele’s tone finally admitted them to her circle of ao- 
ceptables. . 

Racey glowed inanely. 

'It has all the charm of a well-kept cemetery,” 
Chris agreed. Cele stared at him, trying to judge 
whether she had been stung deliberately or not. 

She decided to be lenient. “Oh, well, you know 
what they say about California.” She laughed, 
“Either you take to it right off or you hate it. There’s 
no halfway.” 

Suddenly overwhehningly, Chris was homesick. 
Homesick for the myriad closeness of New York 
City, the familiar carbon-monoxide stench, the in¬ 
tricacies of streets, each with its own flavor, its 
unique character, the infinitude of human beings 
crammed into the buildings. He longed for the rau¬ 
cous shriek of an outraged mother yanking her Idd 
out of the pathway of a car. For the cries of chil¬ 
dren down the long, dusty sidewalk. For the sight 
of young lovers, strolling hand in hand, their heads 
bent together, their secrets lost in the cacophony of 
wheels and auto horns. 

He longed, in a word, for life, for its onrushing 
hustle and bustle. 

Again he wanted to bury himself in Racey’s flesh, 
smell on it some faint remaining wisp of the city, 
recall her writhings and cries buried in the fastness 
of their city apartment. Her body was home. 
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He was almost ashamed of the iateosity of his 
longing. 

He glared at the California street, silent, cool, re¬ 
spectable. And dead, 

“I hate it,” he said feelingly. '‘This place couldn't 
hold me for six months. As just a place,” 

Cele was genuinely startled. She pursed her red 
lips in disapproval, “Harrison wouldn't like your 
saying that. He was, after all, the one who recom¬ 
mended you for the position. If you left suddenly, 
it would reflect badly on him ” 

Her bright, tiny heels scuffed up the gravel to her 
car and she climbed in beside Harrison, They drove 
off. 

Chris followed Racey inside. 

“Well, you certainly loused that up,” she said 
companionably, heading for the kitchen. 

He paused for a moment to absorb the shock 
“That's odd. I thought I was witty and charming. 
Considering the circumstances.” 

“What circumstances?” she scoffed, linsing out the 
cup Harrison had used for his drink of water. 

“Considering my condition,” he amended, Chris 
grasped her free hand, tried to hold it. 

She pulled away, eyes flashing. “You have no 
sense any more of the fitness of things.” 

“And you have no sense of humor ” he said, sour¬ 
ly. “I remember the day—not so long ago, either— 
when you would have laughed these people's ridic¬ 
ulous opinions out of our house. You wouldn't have 
countenanced them. It makes me sick to see you 
smile and scrape and yes their every flatulent re¬ 
mark.” 

“Crawley's not fust people. He's your boss, if I may 
use the expression. And Cele's his wife. Vtn trying 
to be pleasant to these people. Your job depends on 
it. Unless, of course—” she eyed him strangely over 
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the top of the refrigerator door— "you’re not serious 
about the whole thing. Are you just stringing me 
along, pretending to make an effort to seize tliis op¬ 
portunity but determined to sabotage it? Oh, Chrfa, 
darling, for my sake, please mean it. Please be seri¬ 
ous. I’ve never asked you for anything before, any¬ 
thing big and important. I’ve never made demands 
on you. I do so want this thing.” 

She was right. He had to admit it. She had justice 
on her side. There was not an American couple who, 
in the good old pioneering spirit of economic enter¬ 
prise, would not applaud her goals. He was the non¬ 
conformist, the outcast, spewed up somehow on the 
banks beside the main current of American life. 

All right. He had promised. He was a man of hie 
word. 

"You can depend on my doing my best,” he as¬ 
sured Racey. 

She was mollified. She swore that she was. But 
she still resisted his lovemaking, claiming fatigue. 
Unfortunately he recalled too many nights back 
home. There she had responded to him, naked in her 
hunger, even when he roused her from the depths of 
profound, weary sleep. 

He stood outside on the dying mat of sere grass, 
meditating on the obnoxious landscape as he puffed 
on a cigar. A streak of red indicated the sun was 
setting somewhere over the rooftops and across San 
Francisco Bay, sinking behind the Golden Gate 
Bridge. 

Somewhere inside the house Racey bumped a car¬ 
ton as she hauled it from the living room to a bed¬ 
room. She was not, obviously, too tired for heavy 
labor. 

No, something else bothered her, something simple 
that eseaped his complicated attention. There must 
—in the words of the old cartoon showing two brides 
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showing up simultaneously at the altar for one 
bridegroom—fhere must be some perfectly simple 
explanation... 

Sex, which had once come so simply to him and 
Racey, had now assumed the subtle proportions of 
some obscure system of rewards and punishments. 

And he could not find the key. 


Three 

He knew he would never get used to the fog. The 
omnipresent morning fog. It was one of those things 
about the West Coast that Easterners heard vague¬ 
ly about and could not ima gine. The man at the out¬ 
landish package-store-and-semi grocery six blocks 
distant down the slow slope of the house-tract-laden 
hill had explained it to him while removing a bottle of 
wine from a counter and setting it next to the two 
quart containers of milk and the copy of the local 
paper. In Arworth—in all California—you could buy 
Uquor, wine, beer, groceries, newspapers, even some 
light-caliber drugs in the same store—while outside 
the morning fog swirled. 

The fog came in toward nine at night from the 
direction of San Francisco, about twenty-six miles 
away to the northwest across the bay. It came in 
hi gh, sliding along silently until suddenly the stars 
were gone and a chill fiUed the air, making a wel¬ 
come excuse for a douse of wine, a martini or a 
quart of beer to restore one's warmth. It would still 
be there, thick and almost impenetrable at seven 
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in the morning, giving every sign of staying all day. 
But you could depend on its clearing suddenly 
by ten. Then sunshine would pour through from 
the deep-blue bowl of the sky, tibe glaring light W, 
C. Fields had once described as “our gruesome CaK- 
fomia s unshi ne.” Chris had read the quote in a book 
somewhere and already agreed with it. There was no 
escaping the sun until the fog again drew its nightly 
curtain. 

He turned over in bed and groaned awake, his 
rear bumping Racey’s. It was Monday, a foggy Mon¬ 
day, the day he started work at the Nationd Electric 
complex of buddings in San Guardino, fifteen milpfi 
north of Arworth along the freeway. A touch of 
fear knifed through him at the unfamiliarity he was 
going to face. Until now everything had been star¬ 
tlingly easy—the application at the New York office, 
the quick acceptance, the sudden proposition for him 
to go West where expert accountants were desperate¬ 
ly needed in the San Guardino office. In fact every¬ 
thing had gone like clockwork, in a way—even the 
pacldng, even the buying of the house. Of course the 
house was not altogether bought as yet, not formally. 
The final papers would take a month to get ready. 
By that time he would know whether or not he 
would fit in at National Electric. He did not have to 
dive m over his head, thank God. 

He put out a hand for Racey, but she was suddenly 
gone. A few instants later he heard the intimate tin¬ 
kle from the bathroom, the splashing of water in 
the sink. She came back naked, put on a housecoat. 
He reared up. 

“I’ll get breakfast,” she said, noncommittally and 
yawned. “God,^it’s going to be a day.” 

“Not for me,” he grunted, swinging his feet over , 
the side of the bed and feeling for £s slippers. 
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“I’m workmg, too, Chris,” she said in a tone o£ 
quiet reminder. “I’ve got lots to clo—the rest of the 
unpaddng, the phone, the lights, gas, food and 
garden. And we’ve got to think about getting some 
more furniture.” 

“Hell, Raceyl” he exploded, standing there naked 
and suddenly tense. “Do we have to load ourselves 
down right away? Wouldn’t it be better to wait until 
we see how things turn out?” 

She turned from the mirror she had put up on 
the wall not more than five minutes ^er they had 
been in the house. Her gaze was level, showing 
not a trace of doubt. Her words sounded irrefuta¬ 
ble, as though she bad studied at the feet of the Del¬ 
phic oracle. 

“Things are going to tom out all right, darling. 
You know they wUI.” She shmgged. “They had bet¬ 
ter. We can’t afford anything else.” Her manner 
brightened as though she sensed he needed a lift, 
"You’re bound to succeed. A man who built his own 
business from nothing can’t fail in a place where all 
he has to do is apply his talent.” 

He grunted again, went into the bathroom, not 
bothering to shut the door. 'The bathroom door had 
always been open wherever they had lived, a sign 
of their intimacy. When he had finished he came out, 
donned a bathrobe and went into the kitchen. He had 
an invariable habit of breakfasting before shaving. 
Shaving was work and one did not work on an 
empty stomach, / 'id'. 

'The smell of frying eggsi and bacon wafted pleas¬ 
antly under his nose. He^, went momentarily into 
the Uving room, turned''bn the small radio and 
looked out the window that faced west. The houses 
on the opposite side of the street were barely visi¬ 
ble. The fog was not the wreathy, ropy kind—it filled 
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everything as water fills a glass, Chris sighed. He had 
loved the dawn in New York, the long straight shafts 
of brilliant light stabbing across roofs and past sky¬ 
scrapers, leaving deep and fascinating shadows like 
boxes in a dream, forever known, forever to be ex¬ 
plored. 

He had loved the rain... 

“Chris—breakfast.” 

He came into the large kitchen glumly, his bath¬ 
robe flapping. Racey’s mood was lighter now. She 
hummed a gay tune while pouring the coffee. He 
put the bacon down at{^ the eggs she had already 
served. They sat down and she put bread into the 
toaster and patted his hand. 

“I know facing the first morning isn’t easy,” she 
said sympathetically. 

He nodded. She stirred her coffee and took a sip, 
holding the cup with both hands. 

“We’U need another car,” she said suddenly. 

“Another car—” he began incredulously. “What’s 
wrong with the one we have now?” 

“That’s going to be my car,” she said, sweetly. “It’s 
old, Chris, old enough to—" 

“Five years is old for a car?” he demanded, slash¬ 
ing into his eggs angrily. 

“For a company man, yes. And Tm going to need 
a car. This isn't New York where you can get any¬ 
thing around the comer. It’s six blocks to the grocery 
—and we’re not going to buy staples there. The super¬ 
market is a mile away. You worddn’t want me to 
walk that far, would you?” 

Chris sighed. Her logic was indisputable. 

She crammed toast into her mouth and waited a 
moment, chewing. Ptesently she said, ‘Tve got to 
do a lot of shopping. I’ll look around. I noticed plenty 
of car lots with practically new cars in them on the 
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way up here. All we need is a credit base. And we’ve 
got it. Don’t forget whom you work for.” 

“I don’t work for them yet ” Chris remind^ her, 
muttering. “I haven’t even started at the office.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“I know more about credit than you do, darling. 
They’ll beg us to buy a car. This is California. Every¬ 
body out here has two cars. Cele told me. You can’t 
get on without two. Didn’t you notice the garage 
was built for two?” Racey paused and a diplo¬ 
matic note came into her voice. “Of course, since 
you’ll be driving it, you’ll pick it out. I’ll just lay the 
groundwork while I’m out arranging things today. 

"You’re being kind, too kind,” Chris grumbled, fin¬ 
ishing breakfast without having fully realized he 
had eaten it. He had forgotten Racey was, after all 
a woman, that women were the real diplomats—a 
Tmife hidden behind their backs ready for use and a 
soothing voice to ease the thrust. Call it lying, call it 
deception, it was all done with the best of inten¬ 
tions, like many a murder. He eyed her suspiciously. 

She got up suddenly, came around the table and 
sat down on his knees, putting her hand under his 
bathrobe. The gesture took Chris’ breath away. This 
was his Racey at last. It was a full half-minute before 
he realized her housecoat was loose and open, al¬ 
lowing her breasts to jut out, naked and firm^. 

He made one feeble objection. "Racey-^I’ve got 
to shave and get to work.” 

She said nothing, just stood up and drew him 
toward the bedroom. At the door she shook off the 
housecoat, pulled open the cord on his bathrobe. 
She stared down at his body, excited now, and 
smiled lewdly. 

There was plenty of time. Like any other intimate 
couple they fitted lovemaking to Ae opportunity, 
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molding love to the necessary size, shape and 
length, which eternally varied. It had always worked. 
He figured they mi^t have ten minutes, 

The fog spread its protective arms in lieu of cur¬ 
tains. An instant later Racey was on the still-warm 
bed, eyes glued on his in anticipation, A wave of 
gladness flowed through him as he looked down at 
his wife with a new sense of possession. All strange¬ 
ness between them seemed to have vanished. 

Chris touched her breasts. She liked that, expected 
it. Her body shivered and Racey drew his head 
down, blindhig him momentarily, crooning a word¬ 
less song. 

Chris knew what she wanted. It was what he want¬ 
ed. Union, deep, pressing, inescapable. His arms 
went around her. He could feel his passion rising, 
flooding him with a gathering warmth. Racey’s body 
trembled in his grasp. He tried to restrain himself, 
the better to savor the taste and touch of her—the 
taste of her hungry lips on his, the touch of the 
soft golden flesh beneath him, of the breasts whose 
taut nipples pressed against him. 

His tongue probed her mouth. His hand found her 
hips, and the soft, hot curves. Then convulsively 
Chris bent her to him. Her flesh parted steamxly. All 
his pent-up passion and desire rushed forth, and for 
electric moments he reveled in the ultimate of all 
pleasures, hearing dimly, as though through meshes 
of thick-woven silk her sweetly ground-out obsceni¬ 
ties that spoke her passion in precise words. 

His wife—his beautiful animal... 

Racey lay quiet under him, her eyes closed. The 
present came back—Monday, the office. Their love 
had lasted less than ten minutes. He kissed her 
quickly, rolled over with a muttered apology and got 
up. She did not move. A half-hour later he was driv¬ 
ing the car down the hill. 
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Four 


The fog interfered only slightly with driving. Great 
sodium lamps illuminated the roadbed for long 
stretches. Aimed with explicit directions from Har¬ 
rison Crawley, Chris had traversed what seemed 
interminable reaches dotted with the California 
brand of split-level traps, flat-roofed, chiefly con¬ 
structed of redwood, eac^ virtually indistinguishable 
from the other, no matter what the design. Then the 
flow of traflBc gathered him up and hurl^ itself onto 
the highway, rushing toward the distant twin cen¬ 
ters of Oakland and San Francisco, 

Abruptly, through the fog, a great sign loomed 
up: KEEP RIGHT FOR sAn guaed!NO, He kept right, 
following the taillights in front of him mid came off 
the freeway into a queer tangle of old houses and 
industrial buildings. It was not at all like New York, 
Clumps of acre-large, fenced areas of fruit and nut 
trees alternated with Victorian dwellings. These 
were succeeded by vast stretches of one-story oflSce 
buildings that began at the edges of wide lawns and 
disappeared into the mists. Somewhere a mile far¬ 
ther west was the bay. He could smell its salty wa¬ 
ters, the odors blown inland by the first of the 
freshening breezes that would presently clear the 
air and let the sun pour down. 

He saw the sign: national electric halfway 
down the next block. When he came to the entrance 
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of the parking lot he turned in and glanced at his 
watch. Ten minutes to nine. 

Already the light in the sky was much brighter. 
He drove past fenced-in patches of garden, crossed 
a large area of blacktop with white arrows painted 
on it and then saw the space reserved for office per¬ 
sonnel, It ended in a waU of one of the warehouse 
buildings and on the wall were painted names. 

One of them he recognized instantly— koger brif- 
PANT. Briffant was the West Coast manager and in 
the parking slot was a beautifully-kept late-model 
car. Crawley’s car was already beside it. The next slot 
was marked tom meller. Meller, Chris knew, was in 
charge of the data processing department wMch ate 
up the mformation prepared by the accounting sec¬ 
tion presided over by Crawley. The next slot was 
unmarked. He eased his car into it, got out and 
locked it from sheer habit, though the other cars 
had all their windows rolled down. They did things 
differently in California, like planting all the borders 
of the sidewalks with flowers right down to the ciub. 
In New York or anywhere in the East the blooms 
would have been trampled on or stripped in a day. 
On the West Coast no one paid them the slightest 
attention. Oranges and grapefruit lay on lawns and 
were ignored. So were open cars, Chris decided, 
even the most expensive. 

It was like living in a foreign country—he was 
not sure he would ever get used to it. 

The shapes of the buildings around him began to 
show up, clear and distinct. There were perhaps 
eight acres of structures, most of them loaded with 
electric merchandise of all kinds. The office build¬ 
ing bordered the street and was one-storied like the 
rest but slightly higher and totally devoid of clear 
glass windows* He felt the heat growing around him* 
The indoors would be air-conditioned, of course. He 
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crossed the wide expanse of blacktop, went around 
the comer of the building and up the front steps 
into a large entrance lobby. 

Slightly perfumed, chill air hit him in the face. 
He lit a cigarette, wished he had remembered to 
take a bracer before leaving the house and walked 
up to the receptionist. 

“My name’s Christopher Breames,” he said. “I’d 
like to see Mr. Crawley. I’m starting work this morn¬ 
ing." 

The girl nodded. 

“Mr. Crawley said to show you into his office the 
minute you came,” she said, lisping slightly. Chris’ 
eyes roved over her well-padded body but halted 
at her eyes—dull, uninviting, reporting just enough 
intelligence to repeat a name or remember an instruc¬ 
tion, Women, to him, had no attraction unless they 
had an adequate intelligence. And adequate intelli¬ 
gence had drawn him to Racey. Most women, he 
had decided long ago, simply had no such. 

The girl got up and conducted him down a cor¬ 
ridor. She paused at a door, rapped and waited. 


Crawley turned back to the desk, arranged some 
papers, then bent to a drawer from which he re¬ 
moved a bottle of whiskey. He pointed to a water 
cooler in the comer. 

“Two," he said. 

Chris got the message instantly. He removed two 
paper cups and held them out as though he had 
done it a hundred times. Crawley gave him a quick 
look, shrugged and poured. 

“We’re taking a little toinr of introduction. Per¬ 
sonally, I need a shot whenever I see Briffant.” He 
winked. 

Chris’ forehead developed a double furrow. He 
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downed the drink and wondered about BrifiFant. All 
top executives, he knew, were unpredictable, all pos¬ 
sible and even probable Neros with a chip on the 
shoulder, sometimes kind and understanding but 
always with the whip hidden behind the back. At 
least some things would be normal if Crawley, too, 
needed a shot. One Nero was bearable. Two would 
have been too many. 

After a second drink Crawley put the bottle 
away. 

“I wouldn’t advise your getting one of your own 
until you’ve been here a couple of months,” he said. 
“I’m pulling rank with min e. Come on.” 

They went out, down the corridor and into a 
large room full of softly whispering machines tend¬ 
ed by crisply attired girls. Without bothering to 
knock, Harrison Crawley went through a door 
marked tom meller. Meller was sitting at a desk, 
going through long, narrow sheets of paper on which 
numercnis figures were printed, presumably by the 
machinery in the room outside. He was short, rather 
small-headed, with quick? nervous gestures, Thick- 
lensed, heavy-framed glasses gave him a rather owl¬ 
ish appearance. 

Crawley introduced Chris. Meller nodded. 

“Glad to know you. I’ll take you around the main 
ofiBce later.” He nodded toward a ghl sitting beside 
his desk, steno pad in hand. “This is Miss Rething. 
Miss Rething, Mr. Christopher Breames, our new 
accountant.” He smiled. “We share Miss Rething 
for letters. She won’t be here long. Leaving to get 
married.” Meller sighed, looking off into space, “The 
fourth in two years.” 

“Maybe you ought to make them sign a paper for¬ 
swearing wedded bliss,” Chris remarked dryly. 

Crawley, Meller and the girl all laughed appre¬ 
ciatively. Meller nodded. 
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“We’d by it except that you can’t bust a woman 
not to fall for some guy with good looks. He is good- 
looking, isn’t he. May?” 

“Very,” she said. “Do you want me any more, Mr. 

MeUerr 

“I certainly do,” Meller said, getting up again. 
“Good morning, gentlemen. You’ll be getting on to 
Mr, Bri£Fant, I suppose. In the meantime, business 
goes on. I have six IBM machines and seven girls to 
spoon-feed and oil.” 

“Keep ’em happy, Tom,” Crawley said. He went 
out with Chris, pausing only after they had returned 
to the corridor. 

“Tom thinks his department is the heart of the 
business,” Crawley said, g rinning . “He’s almost 
right. Except that you and I are still ahead of those 
IBM boxes. They eat up what we prepare, break¬ 
fast, lunch and dinn er.” He took a deep breath and 
glanced to the ri^t. “Let’s go see the big boss.” 

Crawley led the way down to a cross-corridor, 
turned left. Chris, following, noted that the carpet¬ 
ing immediately acquired a deeper pile. They 
passed two or three unmarked doors, coming to one, 
finally, that was lettered simply: boger briffant. 
Crawley knocked respectfully. After a silent wait 
he knocked again. 

This time a voice called out, “Come in.” 

They went iiL 

'The office was large, featured two huge windows 
and, unlike Crawley’s or Meller s which had throw 
mgs, was carpeted from wall to wall. An immense 
desk was set at the angle of the two windows. Chris 
noted, before he had taken in Briffant himself, that 
the desk was laden with papers, file folders, report 
sheets. Whatever else he might turn out to be, Brif¬ 
fant was a worker. He stood up, displaying medium 
height, a thick, barrel-like body clad in li^t gabar- 
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dine. Briffant’s head was large, set on a thick, huU- 
Uke neck, Chris judged him to be about forty-eight 
The manager s features were heavy and bland, set 
off by penetrating, deep-set eyes. 

“Mr. Breames,” Briffant said, extending a welcom¬ 
ing hand. “Harrison said he’d be bringing you in. 
Sit down." 

Crawley and Chris drew up two comfortable, 
lightweight chairs. Briffant reseated himself, picked 
up a file. 

“The East Coast office recommended you as a 
competent man,” he said, quietly. “Tve never known 
them to make a bad mistake.” 

“Thanks,” Chris said, smiling. “Ill do my best, Mr. 
Briffant. I read everything the East Coast office gave 
me. 

“YouH need more than that,” Crawley said in a 
faintly jocular tone. 

Chris looked at him. 

“I know it. Before we left New York I went 
through every law relating to the business.” 

Briffant threw him a sharp glance. 

“Law?” Crawley broke in. “I didn’t mean law.” 

Chris stared at him in veiled astonishment. Craw- , 
ley was suddenly tense, while Briffant’s face be¬ 
trayed a hint of suspicion. 

“Certainly,” Chris said. “An accountant has to 
know the federal and state laws governing the op¬ 
erations of companies as big as National Electric.” 
He forced a grin. “I don’t Idee stumbling—or doing 
work over more than once.” 

“Estimable,” Briffant said with sudden blandness. 
“I think Mr. Breames is to be congratulated. We cer¬ 
tainly don’t want National Electric to stumble or to 
lose time or money. Of course, an outfit like ours 
has no rigid policies. National Electric didn’t reach 
its present position in the market by timidity. You 
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can easily understand that, Mr. BreameSp Breadth 
of vision, courage, enterprise, these are the qualities 
that we need hare* I can see you have at least vision 
and enterprise. Courage is something else. But I 
have no doubt you ve got that, too. It must take 
courage to tackle a reading job on law.” He laughed 
deprecatingly* “I’ll admit I couldn’t have faced it 
myself unless I’d been ordered to. As it happens—” 
he paused and smiled pointedly— “I was.” He 
glanced at Crawley, “And now, Hanrison, I’m going 
over some sales reports. You can take these with you 
for compilation.” He handed the chief accountant 
a sheaf of flies. Again he put out a hand to Chris, 
“Happy to have met you. See you again at our week¬ 
ly staff meeting. We have them on Thursdays at ten 
in the morning ” 

Crawley and Chris tiumed away, went out into 
the corridor. On the way back to the accounting 
room Chris wondered at his immediate chiefs ob¬ 
vious disturbance when he had mentioned law. And 
courage? What did that allusion mean? 

He remembered the double shot of liquor both he 
and Crawley had taken before making the rounds. 

Back at his own desk, Crawley began initiating 
Chris into the routine of the oflBce. Chris’ desk 
turned out to be in a smaller room opening off the 
main corridor. Crawley’s instructions were crisp and 
eflBcient. He began at the beginning. By noon Chris 
was seeing the general outlines. All he had to bother 
about was figures. All he had to apply was talent 
and foresight. When the warehouse whistle blew, 
Crawley threw down his pencil and got out the 
whiskey bottle. 

“An appetizer ” he explained. “No cocktails with¬ 
in four blocks. This’ll have to do, Chris, Drink up. 
Tm not this generous every day.” 

Chris downed his drink gratefully. It topped the 
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momiiig off nicely. He was glowing a little inside 
and totally unprepared for the other s question as 
.they went out into the corridor^ headed for the plant 
cafeteria, 

"Feeling better today?” Crawley asked. “You 
ie^ni^d on edge yesterday* Just a trifle acerbic*” He 
femfled. "I told Cele she'd be the same way after 
driving all the way from New York.” 

“You were right,” Chris said quickly, “It was 
back-breaking driving, even though Racey and I 
spelled each other.” He felt annoyed at Crawley^s 
raising the subject. Apparently Crawley felt that 
anything out of the way of bland conversation had 
to be explained and apologized for. With a slightly 
malicious edge to his voice, Chris said, “My wife 
wanted to sell the car and &y out here* Thought it 
would be more iinpressive.” 

“Maybe it would have,” the other said jocularly, 
“You wouldn't catch me chancing a three-thousand- 
mile trip in an old car,” 

“Old car,” Chris muttered under his breath. Old 
car* He was really in foreign country* Out here, prob¬ 
ably, a car twelve months on the road was old. But 
not Gertrude. He had bought Gertrude new—she 
had been one of his few axtravagances. She ran 
better than the day he had acquired her. She ought 
to. He had watched over her every ailment as 
though over a baby's. Dammit, he did not know 
how long he would last on foreign soil, but if he and 
Racey ever went back it would be in Gertrude* It 
was Racey who had named her. 

The cafeteria was large and noisy, but efficiently 
run, catering to the warehousemen and the office 
staff. Chris, ravenous by now, decided to treat him¬ 
self to roast beef. Crawley, satisfied with a large 
salad, steered the way to a large table off in a cor¬ 
ner, On the way they passed a man and woman 
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sitting at a table for two, talking over their meal. 
Crawley paused. 

“When youVe finished, join ns for coffee^ he said 
to the man. “Good morning, Miss Y^rmonf 

“Good morning, Mr, Crawley,” the woman said. 

Chris, waiting for Crawley to move on was struck 
by the girFs quietly attractive face and dress. Craw* 
ley inclined his head toward Chris. 

“Mark Edgerton, Chris Breames. Chris, Miss 
Elizabeth Yarmon. Mark is Tom^s assistant. He's 
breaking in Miss Yarmon to replace Miss Rething. 
Don't forget, Mark, bring the coffee. It s on me ” 

Edgerton, short, prematurely gray, with a broad, 
sardonic face looked about forty, though in reality, 
Chris was to learn later, he was ten years younger. 

“Im glad you specified that,” he said. “Glad to 
meet you, Chris.” 

The girl nodded politely. Crawley walked on. They 
sat down and started eating. After he had downed 
several forkfuls of salad, Crawley said, “Mark's a 
good example of what not to be m this organization. 
If you want to avoid trouble just watch him—and 
do the opposite ” 

'What is he, an anarchist?” Chris asked dryly. 
“He didn't seem dangerous to me,” 

Crawley smiled tolerantly. 

“He's against team work,” he said blandly, “In a 
way he is an anarchist. Not the dangerous kind. 
Just the sort who wants to do things his way and 
no other. It doesn't work ” 

“He's still in the company,” Chris pointed out sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“He's been difficult to replace. Good men, basical¬ 
ly, aren't easy to find. You heard what Briffant said 
about the East Coast, You can feel flattered. That's 
why you were moved three thousand miles,” He 
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paused. '"Now if they can repeat it with someone 
to replace Mark—* 

Chris felt a chilL It was mhuman to discuss an¬ 
other person in almost the past tense—a post-mortem 
conducted in advance, Crawley saw the look on his 
face and shrugged. 

"Mark wouldn't give a damn if I told him to his 
face he was being fired Friday, You can't deal with 
a guy like that. He isn't afraid—and a little healthy 
fear is indispensible in any organization.” Crawley 
chuckled. 'TTom couldn't get used to it at first when 
Mark refused to take work home at night, Tom had 
to hire another girl Mark doesn't even have a phone 
at his house. Claims the place is his castle and he 
doesn't want any interruptions—though he doesn't 
own it.” 

Smart fellow^ Chris said to himself. If Mark were 
fired he would not be stuck with a house on his 
hands. Already Chris was feeling more than a slight 
unease about the house he and Racey were on the 
verge of contracting for, 

"WeVe got a phone ” Chris saidj with a touch of 
sarcasm. "How can anybody get on without one?” 

"That's exactly the way I feel ” Crawley said, 
“Without a phone you're isolated. Mark and his wife 
have practically no social life. Cele tried to be 
friendly, but they didn't bite” 

"We all have a right to live our lives our own 
way ” Chris said quietly, “It's in the Constitution ” 

Crawley looked at him narrowly. 

"Right,” he conceded. "But not to the extent of 
being a recluse. A man's either committed to his busi¬ 
ness or he's not. What the average executive learns 
fast today is that he has to work harder than he 
used to. He's making more—a lot more than he used 
to. He's worfeng in a great many more different di- 
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rectioiis than be used to. It takes more than the 
usual eight hours a day.” 

Crawley's voice deadened into pointed serious* 
ness. ‘TThe sooner a man who wants to get ahead 
realizes the extent of his fob, the better. That's 
something the horny-handed sons of toil don't have 
to know. But they don't make as much,” He 
chuckled suddenly. 

Chris looked up. Mark Edgerton, followed by 
Elizabeth YarmoUj was coming toward them, carry* 
ing a tray with four coffees, 

‘‘Pay you for them later ” Crawley said with heavy 
humor. It was obvious he was enjoying playing the 
part of the democratic executive who was glad to 
be seen exchanging a few words with underlings. 

Elizabeth Yarmon seemed to be taking the honor 
without realizing it was one. She removed the cof* 
fees one by one from the tray and put them in po¬ 
sition, Edgerton put the tray to one side and sat 
down, 

Crawley said, ‘T want you to take Chris through 
the computer room this afternoon,” he said. “He's 
never worked with heavy stuff like ours before—not 
that hell have to, but it won't hurt to know how 
we operate.” 

“Do you like California?” Elizabeth Yarmon 
asked Chris, Her voice was warm. He looked at her 
with interest, A long time ago Racey had been able 
to invest an innocuous question with similar signiff- 
cance—as if his answer mattered. 

He smiled. “I haven't been here long enough to 
know how well I'll like it. It's different, very differ¬ 
ent, from New York ” 

“Everybody has to like CaHfomia,” Edgerton said 
calmly. “If you don't, they conduct you to the bor¬ 
der and give you the choice of crossing it or being 
shot at sundown,” 
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‘‘Cele said you lived m Greenwich Village,^ Craw¬ 
ley said to Chris, 

**An expensive place ” Chris told hun. “Now that 
IVe heard about your lack of winter I know why 
so many poets come out here. They can sleep in the 
open all year round, provided they can stay dry*” 
He looked at Elizabeth Yaimon, “Are you a native 
Californian, Miss Yannon?'' 

She shook her head* “I m from Oregon, I came 
here because my husband got a job with a movie 
company in Los Angeles, I didn*t like Los Angeles ” 
Her voice was level and frank, “When we were di¬ 
vorced I decided to move to Oakland with my son ” 
“I didn't know you had a son, Miss Yarmon,” 
Crawley said, 

“He's six years old,” she explained* “He*s in a 
nursery school in Berkeley, I heard they had ex¬ 
cellent ones there ” She finished her coffee and got 
up to leave, “YouTl excuse me* I usually take a walk 
after lunch,” She nodded toward Crawley, “Thanks 
for the coffee ” She walked off toward the exit* 

“A nice girl,” Crawley said, his eyes on her. ‘To- 
hte,” 

“Very nice ” Chris agreed* He knew he meant 
it- He watched her walk away, feeling something he 
had not felt in years—an odd sense of discovery, of 
excitement. Guiltily he forced himself to remember 
that he was still in love with his wife- There was 
no reason for him not to be. His cheeks felt warm. 
Abruptly he realized he was unconsciously blushing* 
Edgerton shot him a glance, 

“Intelligent girl, too ” he remarked* ‘TDoesn t need 
much breaking in,” He got up to go, “See you after 
lunch” he said to Chris* “’Bye, Harry, keep your 
hands in your pockets. The coffee was on me,” 

“I didn't know she was divorced, much less mar- 
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ried ” Crawley said, after a moment. “Guess I didn’t 
look too closely at her job application.” 

“Does it make a difference?” Chris asked, toying 
with the last of his coffee. 

Crawley answered slowly, “If she were an execu¬ 
tive, yes. Of course she’ll probably never be, no mat¬ 
ter how intelligent she is. Briffant doesn’t believe in 
men taking orders from women. I agree with him. 
Women aren’t executive material. They think differ¬ 
ently, The ones who succeed are usually freaks of 
a sort. They think differently.” 

“How right you are,” Chris said, a bitter edge to 
his voice. 

“They’re the first to insist they do,” Crawley said. 
"Cele—” He paused. 

“You were saying about Cele?” Chris prompted. 

It was Crawley’s turn to flush. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘Tm going back to the office,” 

Chris glanced at his watch. He still had almost a 
half-hour left of his lunch break. He was aware that 
Crawley was looking at him. 

He said, “See you later, Harry.” 

He took a walk, but only minutes later, tired of 
the sameness of the view, he almost wished he had 
gone back with Crawley. It was with rehef that he 
glanced at his watch and saw it was time to return 
to work. Crawley had been right in one thing— 
there was no bar in easy walking distance. 


Edgerton’s tutelage was easy and off-hand, yet 
tliorough. Chris spent about two hours with him, 
going over the layout of the computer room. To¬ 
ward the end of the second hour they paused for a 
coffee break in Edgerton’s small office off the main 
room, next to Tom Meller’s. 
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TTou seem able to absorb a lot at one time ” Ed- 
gerton said admiringly. 

”An accountant has to/' Chris said, smiling. "‘Have 
I got it aor 

“Everything that's important—except, maybe, 
about the girls/' he said. “Youll find this place a little 
on edge. All the time, Harry told me you'd worked 
for yourself, so you wouldn't know too much about a 
big oflBce, or a big company. We’re understaffed, 
like any other place that watches the pennies as 
well as the dollars. It doesn't make for relaxation or 
even speed, no matter how many machines they 
bring in. Tlie effect on the girls is predictable. They 
backbite. They’re forever txymg to edge each other 
out,” 

“Just the girls?” Chris asked, 

“You're right. Everybody,” Edgerton conceded. 
“Everybody except me. I had an ulcer, once. A doc¬ 
tor told me how to get rid of it. I don't worry. Some¬ 
how ril get along ” 

Chris nodded, “Does the setup bother your wife?” 

Edgerton hesitated. At last he said, “Crawley 
doesn’t waste any time explaining people, does he? 
No, it doesn’t bother my wife. She decided long ago 
she wanted a husband without an ulcer ” 

Chris shragged. It was as far as he cared to go. 
There was no safe way of getting closer to the other 
—not yet. He did not feel in the mood for confi¬ 
dences. How did he know, after all, whether or not 
Crawley had been testing him subtly by sa3nng what 
he had about Edgerton? Inwardly he was churning. 
He was expected to look down on MeUer's assistant 
as a kind of bohemian on his way out of the com¬ 
pany, The game was deadly. There would be casual¬ 
ties in it. 

He got up to go. 

“Thanks for Ustening,” the other said. 
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^^Thanks for the trouble,*^ Chris replied, 

**Any time,*^ 

Chris went back to his own desk, Crawley greeted 
him with his first real work assignment. 

“Sorry to load you down so soon, but it’s a rush 
job " 

Chris took the sheaf of accounting sheets and 
scanned the work. At least five hours* worthy he de* 
cided—and quitting time came in three. He had no 
intention of staying overtime, which meant be 
would have to take 5ie work home. He took a deep 
breath, knowing he was, as yet, no Mark Edgertoo. 
Considering Racey, he wondered if he ever would 
be. 

Chris worked steadily until a few minutes before 
five o’clock, when Crawley came in. Crawley nod¬ 
ded approval at the pile of finished sheets and said, 
“Briffant needs that first thing in the morning, Chris, 
Didn’t bring a briefcase with you, by chance? Got 
one in your car?” 

Chris said he had not. 

Crawley spread his hands, "You can get a brief¬ 
case folder from Miss Rething,” he said blandly, fit 
a cigarette and went back to his own office. 

Chris went in search of Miss Rething, found her 
in Tom Meller’s office, Meller showed no signs of 
quitting. Chris took the folder Miss Rething brought 
him from a supply closet, put his unfinished work in 
and walked out into the corridor. Through the half¬ 
open door he saw Crawley still at his desk. Chris 
did not bother to say goodbye. He simply walked 
out to his car. 

Outside, the plant workers’ cars were departing in 
a constant stream. But every executive’s car was still 
parked, Chris sighed, wondering how long it would 
be before his car would stay in place at quitting 
time. 
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Five 


Racey greeted him on the back porch. She kissed him 
and led the way to the grapefruit tree. Under it was 
a small redwood table and two lawn chairs of the 
same material. On the table cocktails were waiting. 

“Cele came around early this morning,” Racey 
said, pouring the martinis. “She took me shopping. I 
decided to get the table and the lawn chairs because 
the man said he’d have them delivered immediately. 
Besides, we’ll do a lot of living outside. 

“That’s nice—for you,” Chris remarked, shedding 
his coat and taking a martini. "I have to work and 
rU do it better with electric light, instead.” 

“You brought work home?” Racey asked. When 
he nodded she did not seem disturbed. “I suppose 
they all do," she continued after a pause. 

“They probably all do.” Chris said grimly, “All 
except one. Mark Edgerton, the company pariah.” 

“He probably doesn't care about getting ahead,” 
Racey said primly. 

“He seems happy enough,” her husband re¬ 
plied. “What else did you buy today?” 

“Nothing. I left the rest for Saturday or maybe 
tomorrow evening when the stores are open.” She 
reached to a shelf under the table and took out a 
small plate of canapes. He took one dismally. She 
went on, “We’ve got to have more furniture, darling. 
The place looks like a graveyard without it.” 

“You mean you didn’t get around to shopping for 
a car?” he asked with an edge to his voice. 
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“No time,” she replied brightly. “Cele went with 
me when I put the deposits down on the phone 
and the lights. We had lunch together. It was aw¬ 
fully sweet of her to help me. She and Crawley used 
to live near Arworth. She pointed out the best shop¬ 
ping places.” 

“That’s nice,” Chris agreed. It had been friendly 
of Cele Crawley to take the trouble. He shook his 
head and wondered why he thought so. Gloomily he 
peered through the martini glass, revolving its stem 
in his fingers. “Just don’t make any arrangements 
for evenings out until you ask me.” He patted the 
folder with unfinished work in it. “Tm trapped. 
While Cele was being sweet, so was Harry. He has 
the technique down pat.” 

Racey said nothing but her lips tightened with 
disapproval. She stood up. 

“Finish your drink,” she said. “Dinners almost 
ready.” 

After dinner she continued to put away their 
belongings while he took his work into the living 
room and sat down at their lone table. He fin¬ 
ished after ten. He went to bed immediately, tired 
out. 

Racey was still in the kitchen, watching television 
—she had taken the set there to let him work in 
peace. Chris did not know when she came to bed. 
Suddenly it was morning again. 

At the office, Crawley greeted him cheerily as if 
expecting that the work had been done and done 
well. He tapped the sheets Chris had worked on 
the previous day. 

“A nice, fast job,” he said and took what Chris 
proffered him. “Be back in a little while. Briffant 
needs this stuff. I won’t bother checking what you 
did last night.” 

When Crawley came back he beckoned Chris to his 
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desk. For the next two hours they went through 
procedural papers as Crawley continued outlining 
details of how the ofiBce operated. As he had with 
Edgerton, Chris absorbed what was told him quicldy, 
his memory for figures serving him well. Later Craw¬ 
ley put questions to him and was obviously pleased 
at the answers. He handed Chris another batch of 
work. Chris took it, but hesitated. 

“There’s just one thing I don’t understand,” he 
said, “You included a price schedule in yesterday’s 
batch. Going through the charge sheets I noticed 
that the prices for items differed. Some stores were 
charged one price, others another.” 

Crawley seemed taken aback. He waved Chris 
back to a seat, lit a cigarette, offered one to Chris, 

“You see something odd in that?” he asked, “It’s 
common practice in many businesses, Chris. A bigger 
buyer gets a more favorable price.” 

“It’s illegal,” Chris said flatly. “There’s a federal 
law which prohibits it in this industry.” 

Crawley took a deep drag on his cigarette. He 
nodded, 

“I suppose it is illegal. Lots of things are. People 
do them every day. Everybody who fills out an in¬ 
come-tax return breaks the law some way. A little is 
as bad as a lot. We’re not criminals.” 

“The U.S. government would think so,” Chris re¬ 
plied. “Besides, the practice is dangerous. Laws have 
penalties attached to them. I told Briffant I'd read 
up on federal law before we came West. There are 
triple-cost penalties. It could add up to quite a lot” 

“You’re afraid?” Crawley asked. 

‘Tm surprised Briffant isn’t.” 

“Well, he isn’t. Besides, he’s only West Coast man¬ 
ager. He gets his orders from New York.” 

“And hands them down to iis.” 
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“And hands them down to us,” Crawley said 
quietly. “I asked you if you were afraid.” 

Chris shook his head. “I don’t have to be. Not yet” 

“But you don’t approve.” 

“I don’t approve. I couldn’t. What the company’s 
doing is illegal. Also dangerous. How long does Brif- 
fant think he can hide what’s going on? That work 
you gave me has more than fifty accounts in it. There 
must be thousands more. Somebody’s bound to talk.” 

Crawley laughed. “Probably somebody already 
has.” 

“And nothing's happened?” 

“Why should it, Chi^? Government files are over- 
ca’owded. Even two or three voices would get lost in 
the shuffle. It takes years for federal agencies to act.” 

“They might act at any time," Chris said stub¬ 
bornly. 

“They might. But consider. If we don’t follow our 
present policy we stand to lose up to a million a 
year. Our net isn’t big enough to take that kind of 
loss. That’s why we get orders from the East Coast. 
I told you. It’s like prohibition. That was a law 
everybody broke because it didn’t fit in with the 
facts of life. Competition is one of the facts of life. 
You can’t keep laws like that on the books. They 
interfere with business, with the natural life of trade. 
After all. if we lost that extra million a year you 
wouldn’t be working for us. The sta£E would be a 
third of what it is. We might even go out of business. 
Our hand’s been forced.” Crawley’s face tightened. 
“So has that of every big business on the West Coast. 
You’ve probably thought of leaving—” 

Chris said nothing. 

“Of course you have” Crawley went on. “But 
what good would it do you? Take my word for it. 
There isn’t a company you could work for in the 
bay area that doesn’t break the law in some way. 
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Usually some wholly unworkable law like these pric¬ 
ing regulations. Unless you could go into business 
for yourself again." 

Chris flashed him a bitter glance. Crawley knew 
he could not. He was already trapped in the big- 
business merry-go-round. PuU up roots, go some¬ 
where else, go into hock to stay there, stay in hock 
until the thing blew up? He thought of Mark 
Edgerton. Mark was independent but he still 
worked for National Electric, Mark was devil-may- 
care, but not even Mark could have overlooked the 
dangers to the company. Perhaps Mark considered 
there was no danger to himself. After all, was there? 
Mark was only an employee, a minor executive, Mark 
did not give orders. He merely followed them. As 
Chris would have to do. 

Crawley seized the moment. He seemed to have 
read Chris’ mind. "Whatever happens, you’re not 
culpable, are you? You take orders. You don’t give 
them. It’s no responsibility of yours. Where’s the 
risk?” 

Chris picked up his work and shrugged. 

“Mayl^ there isn’t any, Harry. I just don’t like it 
But you’re probably right about the other compan¬ 
ies. And there’s nothing I can do about it, AH the 
same, I still can’t understand why Briflant isn’t afraid 
that some time, some day—” 

Crawley chuckled. “Maybe he is. But he doesn’t 
show it. That’s heroism of a land, isn’t it? A guy 
like Briflant ready to take the rap for us if he has 
tor 

“Let’s hope he doesn’t have to,” Chris said sourly. 
He turned on his heel and went back to his own 
ofiBce. He did not get back to work at once but sat 
there thinkin g. Should he tell Racey or shouldn’t he? 
AU in all, lie decided he was afraid of what she would 
say. He would not be able to stand her approval of 
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the company policy—it would mean she did not give 
a damn about what happened to him. Abruptly he 
realized that he did not really know his wife. 

A bottle. That was what he needed. A shot for a 
bracer. No wonder Crawley kept a bottle in his desk. 
For all his bravado he obviously needed it. Probably 
Brifiant was as well or better supplied. Probably the 
custom was universal. Once navies had run on liq¬ 
uor because they had had to. Now it was standard 
business equipment. 

At lunch he hurried through a sandwich, emerged 
Onto the street and determinedly walked eight 
blocks to a liquor store, carrying his briefcase. He 
purchased two pints of a well-known brand and 
then dropped into a bar a block further away. After 
absorbing a martini he started back to the office. Two 
blocks from the entrance he caught up with Eliza¬ 
beth Yarmou. 

“Hello ” he said. “Having your constitutional?” 

She said, smiling, “I’m used to long walks back 
home. I can't see the point of reading a newspaper 
in a cafeteria when I can see a little scenery and 
get a little air.” 

He sniffed the air. “Scenery? You mean this?” He 
waved a hand in an all-inclusive gesture. “These 
dusty pastel boxes? And air?” Again he sniffed. 
“This smog may have about fifteen per cent of air 
in it. The rest—” 

“Stinks,” she said, franldy. “I know. But being out¬ 
side is better than being cooped up. Besides—” She 
paused, hesitant, then continued, “All everybody 
here does is talk business. I don't mind giving eight 
hours a day to earn my bread—but my time off is 
my own.” 

“You sound like Mark Edgerton,” Chris said. 

“I feel like him, too,” she said, laughing. 

“Thank God,” he exclaimed with a grin. “I thought 
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everybody here except Mark was a sort of dedicated 
high priest. Dedication is okay, but—” 

“Not on your time off." 

He thought, suddenly, that she was beautiful. A 
beautiful woman. Divorced. His blood stirred. He 
wondered if he felt the drink or something more gen¬ 
uine. Her gaze never wavered. She seemed to like 
looking at him. He decided that what he felt was not 
the drink. There was rapport here, mysterious, vn- 
explained. With the mystic sense of total imder- 
standing that runs like an electric cable canying 
jolting current through the space between new- 
made lovers, he realized that Elizabeth Yarmon 
was sharing his feeling. What was it? What caused 
it? His voice? Hers? The sunshine piercing the smog? 
He did not know. It was there. And he could not 
speak of it. 

He had five minutes to get back to his ofl5ce. 

It was only when he had left Elizabeth Yarmon 
that Chris realized that, in his mind at least, he 
had already been unfaithful to his wife. 



On ms way home that night, again with briefcase, 
Chns thought of the two bottles locked away in the 
bottom drawer of his desk. From here on he would 
always keep on hand timely insulation against his 
own conscience—even as did Crawley. Fortunately 
Racey had never insisted on a strict budget. He 
would not have to account for a missing five dollars 
or more per week. 
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But inwardly, as he tooled along the highway, he 
raged bitterly at his own cowardice. It was as though 
he had entered a new world. Old values had van¬ 
ished. The trust that had once existed between him¬ 
self and Racey was evaporating. He wondered if the 
change had been, somehow, his fault. 

Racey greeted him with a barbecue and the in¬ 
formation that their next-door neighbors—the Cane- 
ways—were coming over for supper. Racey was 
proud of the grill she had purchased. With it had 
come a full-size outdoor table, complete with 
benches. 

“You can do the cooking,” she said over the usual 
drinks. “I’ll fix the vegetables in the kitchen. Mrs. 
Caneway—you’ll like her and her husband, darling, 
an executive with Pacifc Limited Railways—is bring¬ 
ing over the artichokes. Isn’t that nice of her? They’re 
very friendly." 

Chris cast a sour eye on the new grill and the table. 

“I’ll say this—the delivery service out here is better 
than in New York. I suppose if you’d ordered the 
rest of the furniture it would have been here by 
noon.” He glanced at the long tongs, spatula and 
fork that had come with the grill. “No chefs cap? 
There’s always a chefs cap on the cook in the Tims 
and Life advertisements—and I’ll be damned if I’ll 
wear one, Whaf s for supper?” 

“Steak. I got a wonderful bargain at the super¬ 
market. Hardly any fat on it. Also, I finally un¬ 
packed the cocktail shaker, fve got everything away 
that can be put away.” 

He tried savoring his drink. His eye caught the 
bag of charcoal. 

“My boy-scout technique may be rusty, but I 
think I can cook a steak without burning it.” 

“How is everything at the office?” Racey asked 
brightly. She leaned back in her lawn chair, trim 
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in shorts and sandals and tight-fitting blouse. Ordi¬ 
narily he would have thought her sparkling, duded 
up for his benefit. Now it merely struck him that 
she had turned into a four-color women's magazme 
advertisement for a breakfast food or a lipstick, a 
model ready for the photographer, with frozen 
smile, glittering white teeth and perfectly shaped, 
crimson nails. Even her conversation sounded 
strange. Back In New York her talk had usually been 
lit with a touch of wit. Now she sounded like any 
ordinary housewife. Chris sighed. Why not? She had 
a right to be a housewife, especially now that she 
bad a house. 

He poured himself another cocktail. ‘^Everything 
at the office is fine, just fine. By the way, don’t you 
think you might have checked with me before in¬ 
viting company?" 

Racey pouted. 'Tm sorry. Mrs. Caneway came 
over and offered to help. And she was veiy helpful 
about the garden. She gave us fifty feet of garden 
hose—of course, III have to get another hundred feet 
at the hardware store-and I watered the whole 
back. Didn't you notice?” 

He looked at the ground. It seemed utterly im- 
changea. Probably the glaring California sun baked 
the hell out of the ground only nmutes after it had 
been soaked. 

Before I forget,' Racey continued. ^‘WeVe been 
invited to Cele's and Harry's for dinner tbis Satur¬ 
day night.” Her voice became a trifle frosty. ‘TVill 
that be all right?” 

^ I suppose so,” he said, “Unless Crawley loads me 
with work. Maybe I could take time off after eating 
and do it right under Crawley's nose ” 

“Youre being pointlessly sarcastic,” Racey said 
with asperity. “Cele and Harry have been very 
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friendly to us, Chris. I think they’ve both gone out 
of their way to make things easy.” 

“Easy?” He slapped his briefcase, reached for the 
shaker, shook it and took the final drink it con¬ 
tained. "Easy? Of course. Maybe Harry will even 
lighten the load. Maybe I’ll get finished before the 
workday’s over.” He got up. "I’m going to wash. 
When are the Caneways coming over?” 

“Oh, in about half an hour.” 

The Caneways turned out to be middle-aged. Mr. 
Caneway proved bumptious and hearty. Chris ap¬ 
plied himself to drinks and later managed to bum 
the steaks only slightly. At nine o’clock, after the 
party had moved indoors to watch television, he ex¬ 
cused himself, pleading the necessity of attending 
to office work. Mrs. Caneway nodded and smUed 
vacuously. Her husband boomed, “Certainly, Chris. 
We understand perfectly. It’s often the same with 
me—been that way for twenty years. You go ahead. 
We’ll stay with Racey.” 

He went into the kitchen and shut the door. Chris, 
Racey, Charley, Doris, Everybody was on a first- 
name basis after a ten-minute aequaintance. He 
did not like it, but realized he had no rational ob¬ 
jection to the practice. He wondered when he and 
Racey would be invited to the Caneways'. Nostal¬ 
gically he remembered evening walks through 
Washington Square Park or up Fifth Avenue to the 
mid-Manhattan shopping district, empty, solemn 
and wonderful in the cool of dimly lit after-hours. 

Once he and Racey had been able to discuss the 
future. Now the future was here. 

He sighed, shed his tie and sat down to work. An 
hour later Racey came in with a brimming double- 
cocktail glass and the news that Mr. Caneway had 
kindly gone home and brought back a full shakerful. 
Throu^ the open door the television blasted. Some 
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domestic comedy, probably set on somebody’s big, 
broad, back lawn. 

Nuts, he thought, but his temper took exact defi¬ 
nition. 

The Caneways must have gone home some Hm e 
before eleven, for it was after eleven when Raoey 
came back into the kitchen to make coffee. Chris 
noticed that she swayed slightly. 

“Those cocktails must have been good,” he said 
acidly. 

“Oh, stop it.” Her manner was angry. "It was a 
lovely evening—and the Caneways are lovely peo¬ 
ple.” 

“You’d have gutted and cooked them in five min¬ 
utes, back East,” he rejoined. "Out here they’re won¬ 
derful, simply wonderful.” 

“I'm not going to listen to you," she said flatly. “I 
enjoyed myself.” Abruptly her manner changed. She 
swayed and her eyes narrowed, fixing on his sug¬ 
gestively, Her voice became throaty. “Are you fin¬ 
ished? Let’s go to bed.” She moved away, humming. 

A moment later he heard the shower. He got up 
and stacked his papers, put them into his brief¬ 
case. He went into the living room. It smelled of 
cigarette smoke. The ashtrays were full. He noted 
that the Caneways had forgotten their shaker. A 
good excuse for the woman to come back and of¬ 
fer more "help” in the morning. He tested the shak¬ 
er, tilted and drained it. Then he went around the 
room turning out the lights. He glanced at the front 
door. Out here, Racey had told him, it was almost 
unneighborly to lock up. Savagely, he turned the 
front-door lock, then went into the kitchen and 
locked the back door. Whatever Racey was turning 
into, he was still a New Yorker, a man of a city where 
people sensibly locked their doors and thus prevent- 
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ed other people from making serious mistakes. He 
went into the bedroom, undressed and turned in. 

Racey finished her shower. The sound of rushing 
water ceased and he heard her getting out. A few 
minutes later she came into the bedroom wearing a 
nightgown. 

“Aren’t you at least going to brush your teeth," 
she asked. 

He decided not to answer. The hell with her. 
Racey seemed to get the message. She snapped off 
the overhead light and then the bedlight and got in 
beside him. An instant later he felt her hands, inti¬ 
mate and not at all hesitant. 

“Darling—” she began warmly. 

He did not reply. He felt empty, drained, utterly 
devoid of desire. He lay umnoving. Finally she stif¬ 
fened, drew away. 

“What’s wrong, Chris?" 

“Not tonight, Racey. I’m tired." 

Deliberately he turned away from her. In a few 
moments he had fallen asleep to the strong sound of 
her breathing. 


When he awoke it was light. Racey was working 
in the kitchen. He heard her moving from table to 
cupboard to stove and back. Weary, unrested, he 
got out of bed, went into the bathroom and, break¬ 
ing tradition, showered and shaved. For the first 
time since his marriage, he dressed before breakfast. 
He was putting on his pants when Racey, in her 
housecoat, came into the bedroom. 

“Breakfast’s ready,” she said, avoiding his glance. 

He hurried, almost forgetting to put on his tie. He 
went into the kitchen. Breakfast was the usual bacon 
and eggs, coffee. 
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Racey asked almost plaintively, “Chris, what’s 
wrong? What happened last night?’’ 

He waited almost half a minute before replying. 
Then he said, “Nothing happened—I don’t know 
why, Racey. Maybe it was because of Caneway’s 
brilliant conversation. Anyhow I felt superfluous—as 
though I didn’t belong.” 

She studied his face. 

“You’re being unfair, Chris,” she said finally. 
“You’re criticizing me by rejecting me. Come out into 
the open—say what’s on your mind.” 

“What’s the use?” he asked glumly. “I’ve already 
said everything I can think of. We’re here. That’s all 
there is to it. We’ll make the best of it.” 

Again she hesitated before replying. 

“You don’t like where you are?” 

He got up, went into the living room and came 
back with his briefcase. Deliberately he poured him¬ 
self another cup of coffee, sat down and faced her. 

“Does it make much difference what I like, what 
I want? We’re here.” He shrugged. “Maybe I’ll get 
used to it.” 

“You mean California—or the oflSce?” 

“Both,” he said shortly. “California’s just a place. 
You can get used to different places.” 

She put a hand on his arm. “And the office is just 
an office, Chris. Can’t you get used to that? Back in 
New York—” 

He grunted. “Back in New York my time was my 
own.” 

“You worked at night then too, Chris. Often.” 

He nodded. “I believed in what I was doing.” He 
waved a hand. “And I didn’t own all this. Own?” 
he muttered. “It already owns me.” He took a deep 
breath. "I came here with my eyes open, Racey, 
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There’s not a damn thing we can do about anything 
right now except live it through." 

She asked, “Is it the people at the officeF’ 

“They’re people, the same as everywhere,” he 
said, bitterly, rising. “Let’s forget the subject for 
now.” He tried to smile. “Why not just pick out the 
furniture and order it? I won’t have time—not if 
we’re seeing the Crawleys on Saturday.” He bent 
over and kissed her goodbye. 


At the oflBce he found a note from Crawley advis¬ 
ing him that a staff meeting would be held in Brif- 
fant’s office at ten. Beside the note was a pile of 
work. He kept at it until a little before ten, then 
rapidly downed two drinks, one after the other. 

Promptly at ten Crawley appeared at the door. 
He winked. 

“Don’t go into a flap. We have staff meetings twice 
a month. The boss chews us all out a bit, but it 
doesn’t mean a damn thing.” 

“I haven’t been sandpapered since college,” Chris 
said, smiling grimly. “Am I allowed to bite back?” 

“It isn’t done,” Crawley said. “The chiefs informal, 
but not to that extent. Just listen.” 

“My head nods as smoothly as a rocker arm,” 
Chris said. “Just so long as he doesn’t use heavy ar- 
tUlery.” 

“Nothing bigger in bore than a popgun,” Crawley 
said. “I’d offer you a drink but this is one time 
when—” 

“I understand. The air conditioning might spread 
the odor." 

They walked down the corridor toward Briffanfs 
office. On his first visit Chris had not noticed the 
long table surrounded by chairs at one end of the 
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long room. Tom Meller, Edgerton and a man Chris 
did not know were already there. Brififant glanced 
up from his seat at the head of the table and gave 
a sharp nod. Crawley showed Chris to a chair, took 
one himself. Brifiant leaned back in his chair, took 
out a cigar and bit off the end. 

“Light up, gentlemen,” he said. “Before we begin, 
I’d better introduce Jim Fayslee to Mr. Breames. 
Chris, this is Mr. Fayslee, head of the sales depart¬ 
ment. Jim, Chris Breames, Harry’s new assistant.” 

Fayslee, sitting between Meller and Crawley, 
glanced toward Chris, nodded. He looked like a 
Broadway publicity agent, sleekly dressed, pow¬ 
dered and shaved. He had a small moustache, un¬ 
der which a cigar was already alight. 

Briffant continued. “Fayslee’s been on vacation, 
Chris. Get to know him, I want every member of 
the staff to have a good grounding in what the 
others do. Makes for efficiency and speed.” He ex¬ 
haled a cloud of fragrant smoke and smiled. “Don’t 
want to overplay the bit about all of us being one 
happy family, but mentioning teamwork can’t hurt. 
Second point on the agenda is tomorrow. Cut-off 
time.” He glanced at Chris. “Cut-off time, Chris, 
is when we correlate all monthly reports, inventory 
sheets and time records. It means overtime—maybe 
a lot of it, but the job’s got to be done in one day. Be 
prepared to stay late. Incidentally, Crawley tells me 
you’re doing good work fast. Keep it up.” 

Briffant’s gaze was genuinely friendly, Chris 
thought. He also decided that Crawley had told the 
manager tliat he had accepted the pricing policy. 
A member of the family now, trusted with secrets he 
could not divulge without getting his own neck in 
a bind. Accepted as a busted employee in his first 
week on the job. Chris* lips curled. Trustworthiness 
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was a debatable terai—you could not define it witb- 
out stepping on quicksand* Chris wondered if Brif- 
fant had thought of that* 

Quickly, Briffant reviewed the business situation* 
He received status reports from Meller and Crawley, 
listened to Fayslee's brief account of his own depart¬ 
ment, tlien relit his cigar. 

“I have a little bad news ” he began* “New York 
is worried about the recession* It should have been 
over three months ago* Fact is, its getting worse. 
The government is cutting dpwn on bomber pro¬ 
duction, which, for this area, means less sales. Un¬ 
employment is going up. The Chronicle^ this 
morning^ registered a rise of fifty thousand in the 
past month,” 

“But just for this immediate area, chief,” Meller 
broke in* “Missile plants are going up in San Vicente* 
They've just finished one in Heywood. Employ¬ 
ments bound to go up again*” 

Briffant flashed him an annoyed glance. 

“Just your opinion, Tom. New York thinks dif¬ 
ferently*” 

“All right,” Meller replied* “But TU bet cut-off 
shows a bigger profit this month than last, WeVe got 
to keep the whole Pacific Coast in mind. How about 
Los Angeles, for instance?” 

“They're holding, but—” 

“If Los Angeles holds we may get the same picture 
everywhere, or almost everywhere.” 

Briffant waved a hand. 

“That's not the point. New York wants a tightening- 
up until there's a definite upturn and a strong one. 
It means—well, cut-backs in everj^thing—inventory 
maintenance, office expenses, staff. Not the execu¬ 
tive staff, gentlemen—but everything else, Tom, how 
many girls have you got?” 
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“Seven” 

“Witli a little pushing, four could do the same work 
or almost tlie same. Were expecting a downtrend. 
You won’t need those extra girls.” 

Meller was breathing heavily. He stubbed out his 
cigarette with an almost angry gesture. 

“I don’t like it, chief, I don’t like it at all. We did 
this four years ago and what happened? Two years 
later we had to boost the staff again and had a hell of 
a time getting decent personnel. Our girls are trained 
for our work. It’s short-sighted throwing tliem out 
without any real economic reason when well just 
have to get replacements when the market takes an 
upturn. What about accounting, sales?” 

Briffant said, plainly holding his temper in check. 
“There’s not a damn thing I can do about it. You 
know we all follow orders. As for Harry, he’ll have to 
let at least one girl go. Jim—” he turned to Fayslee— 
“any fat on your staff?” 

The sales chiefs cigar pointed up briskly, 

“I never let fat accumulate. Every one of my men 
is a crackerjack. I agree with Tom. New York isn’t 
always right. Every man I’ve got is an investment 
of at least three months in training time.” Then he 
shrugged. “Of course, if you say so.” 

“I’m anticipating a ten per cent drop in earnings,” 
Briffant said. “Maybe more. The VV^all Street Journal 
backs me up. Could you get along with—say, six men 
for a while?” 

Fayslee’s voice was resigned. The polish seemed 
to have gone out of him. 

“Sure—if I have to.” 

“You’ve got to.” Briffant glanced round the table, 
“I hope I’m understood, gentlemen. The situation 
means harder work for all of us for a while.” His 
voice took on a gayer note. “But Tom’s right in one 
thing. He anticipates an upturn. It’s bound to come. 
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It always does. When it does we'll enlarge the stafE 
again. It’s out of my hands for now.” 

“What about the warehouse?" Crawley asked. 

“Ten warehousemen and three drivers.” 

“You’ll stub your toe on their unions if the profit 
figures balance out, chief,” Crawley observed. "It’s 
in the contracts.” 

“We’U cross that bridge when we come to it,” Brif- 
fant said. He stood up. “Well, that’s all, gentlemen.” 

“One more point,” Fayslee said. “If business is off, 
isn’t that all the more reason for keeping the sales 
force up to full strength? You don’t make money by 
retiring from the field. You keep punching.” 

Briffant smiled wanly. 

“We’ll suppose you have a point, Jim,” he said. 
"Let’s suppose so. What do you want me to do—fight 
New York? I can’t. I tried it once before. You like 
your job? Of course you do. Well, I like mine.” He 
spread his hands. “Anything more?” 

There was nothing more. They rose in silence and 
filed out. Chris went back with Crawley to the lat¬ 
ter’s office. They had drinks. 

Crawley downed two in rapid succession. He eyed 
Chris glumly. 

“I never expected that,” he said. 

“You think New York’s wrong?” 

Crawley shook his head. “No, there’s a downturn. 
It’s been going on for quite a while, though we’ve 
held up pretty well. But I agree with Meller and 
Fayslee. You keep punching. New York doesnt 
realize that paper work goes on, too. You fire girls 
you have to replace them with something, sweat or 
machines. People don’t like to sweat any more,” He 
flushed. “I don’t mean we shouldn’t work overtime 
when he have to or not take work home when it’s got 
to be done. But we’re executives—formal definition. 
It’s different with the little people. They—they have 
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the sense to quit when they’re under too much pres¬ 
sure.” He was mumbling, 

“Maybe it’s because they haven’t got as much to 
lose,” Chris observed. He was thinking of the bur¬ 
dens on his shoulders. A house he did not own, two 
cars, furniture to keep up with his position, a wife 
determined to get ahead in the world if she had to 
kill her husband to do it. 

"That too,” Crawley agi'eed. He took a deep breath 
and shrugged. “What else could Briffant do? You fol¬ 
low orders. You don’t fight the really big boys.” 

“Doesn't sound like free enterprise to me,” Chris 
said, acidly. 

“Free enterprise?” Crawley’s voice was suddenly 
heavy with sarcasm and frustration. “You’re kid¬ 
ding. There’s no freedom—if you want to keep your 
head.” 

Chris snorted. “It doesn’t always turn out that way. 
Hitler’s subordinates followed orders. As I recall, they 
hanged most of them.” 

Going home that evening Chris fell into step with 
Tom Meller in the parking area. Meller seemed tense 
and annoyed. 

“First time you’ve ever attended a meeting like 
this morning’s?” he asked. 

Chris nodded. “Never worked for a big company 
before. It was an eye-opener.” 

Meller shook his head. 

“You can say that again. They cut your guts out. 
Crawley never seems to mind but he doesn’t have 
the pressures on him that I’ve got. I can’t do the work 
with only four girls. You’ve never handled women. 
They can drive you crazy when you put too much 
on their backs. It would be different if I were un¬ 
married and a Greek god besides. They’d spavin 
themselves.” He shuddered. “And I’ve got to fire 
them.” 
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“They get severance pay?” 

“Two weeks. They want a month’s.” Meller sighed. 
“I don’t blame them, Briffant ought to have held off. 
It’ll break my back.” He slapped the briefcase he was 
carrying, briefly eyeing Clu^’. “Tm working myself 
to the limit as it is.” 

They paused at Meller’s car. Meller glanced back 
toward the o£Bce building. Briffant and Crawley 
were still inside. 

“It’s easy for Briffant to give orders,” Meller said, 
irritatedly. “It’s no skin off his back. But he knows 
damn well what will happen when we fall behind— 
and we’re bound to. We’ll be twisted into a pretzel 
inside a week. We’ll all be working at the office day 
and night, every day, every night. We’ll work Sun¬ 
days,” He snorted. “Just because New York has a 
brainwave.” 

“You were the only one who opposed him,” Chris, 
said. “Jim merely agreed with you.” 

Meller shot him a grateful glance, “I had to, Chris. 
I know what’s coming. And there’s only one answer.” 

“What’s that?” Chris asked, curiously. 

Meller wasn’t looking at him. He said slowly. “Tm 
figuring it out now. I’ll be damned if I let every- 
tliing go to pot without doing something. Something.” 
He got out a pipe and began packing it absently. 
“Well, good night Chris.” 

“Night.” Chris walked off to his car, He wondered 
what Meller would do. There was not much, if any¬ 
thing, that could be done. Perhaps Meller would 
contact New York directly. That would be a kind of 
private enterprise. But he doubted Meller would 
dare. Briffant’s authority was absolute. He could 
hire and fire anybody—even Meller—without hav¬ 
ing to ask anybody else. 

Wearily Cliris got into his car and backed it out 
of the slot, only one bright thought illuminating his 
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mind—maybe Racey would have dinner indoors to¬ 
night. 


Seven 

Mercifully, dinner was ready—indoors—when h© 
got home. Racey told him she had ordered the fur¬ 
niture. It would be delivered in two days. He applied 
himself to the waiting cocktail shaker and listened 
half-heartedly to her account of her day. In the back¬ 
ground the hi-fi was giving out with Stravinsky’s 
Firebird. 

' Not until he had started on his second drink 
did he realize that she was trying to compose mat¬ 
ters between them. A touch of old times—but the 
gesture failed to reach him. 

Under the gentle influence of the martini he slow¬ 
ly became aware of what was wrong with him. Ex¬ 
cept for the automatic processes of business his mind 
was boggling—practically speaking, it was dead. 
Back in New York he and Racey had had their friends 
of long years’ standing, people who did not repre¬ 
sent attitudes and campaigns for personal advance¬ 
ment, people who did not weigh everything they 
said on the basis of what it would do for them, so¬ 
cially or business-wise. It might be years before they 
made friends like that here. 

For a moment he thought of Mark Edgerton, but 
the Edgertons, too, were different from Racey and 
himself. He sighed and took a third drink. He felt ex¬ 
hausted, drained. Whatever he was, he was not a 
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company man. He could not live business for twenty- 
four hours a dayp 

Was this the end of the American Dream, the end 
of the trail—entrapment in a farrago of custom, one’s 
personal desires subordinated to the maintenance of 
a high standard of living? He supposed it was. He 
felt hamstumg. 

“Do you want another drink?” Racey asked. 

He tested the shaker. It was empty, 

“I had one before you came home,” she explained. 
She started mixing a new batch. He eyed the shak¬ 
er as she went into the kitchen for ice. 

“Just one more,” he said, “I have work to do after 
supper,” 

She came back with the ice, 

“I phoned Cele today and told her it was okay 
for Saturday night. What do you think we should 
bring?” 

He thought for a moment, 

“How about a prayer rug? We could all sit on 
it m a circle and mumble invocations to the New 
York office.” 

“Don’t try being funny,” she said indignantly, 
“Cele and Harry brought a whole meal and drinks 
over here the last time they came. The least we can 
do-” 

“—is bring the meal?” he interrupted. “All right. 
We’U make a California salad. You chop up the 
celery, the spinach, the cucumbers and the grapes. 
I’ll take an axe and accumulate some tasty pieces of 
the TV, the outdoor grill, the kitchen sink—” 

“Now, stop iti” she demanded. “What’s mong with 
you, Chris? You were always friendly to people back 
in New York—or anywhere we went.” 

“The hell I was ” he said jeeringly. “And neither 
were you. In fact anyone who uttered the least 
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banality was promptly decapitated by you. Ill ad¬ 
mit I was gentler,” 

She flushed. ‘1 was less civilized in those days ” 
she said. 

“That’s the ideal ” he replied. “Less civilization, 
more enjoyment. You think civilization means letting 
an ass get away with a profound bit of nonsense?” 

“There was absolutely no reason for you to be so 
mde to Cele and Harry when they were here,” she 
said, pouting. 

“Hany’s avenging himself—without knowing it ” 
Chris sighed, “Let’s eat.” 

Later he left her to do the dishes and went into the 
living room to work. About eight he paused and 
went outside. The fog was coming in like a gray 
cloud. The view across the valley grew obscure. 
Little by little the lights of the clusters of brightly 
illuminated houses vanished. The day had been a 
hot one. The night was suddenly chill. For no reason 
he could name, a vision of Elizabeth Yarmon rose up 
before his mind’s eye. Idly, he wondered what kind 
of a life she led, A divorced woman was generally 
cautious about men, especiaUy if she had a child. 
It occurred to him, suddenly, that he was thinking of 
her as a man might think of a desirable woman* She 
would be lonely, certainly—and probably anxious to 
break tlie loneliness in some mutually acceptable 
way. 

Acceptable? Again a word of quicksand defini¬ 
tions. Elizabeth Yarmon was an attractive woman. 
In all probability she had many and varied offers. 
For all he knew she had accepted one or more. He 
knew nothing about her except that she pleased 
him—the way she had of speaking, even the way she 
had of listening. 

The fog moved inland, extinguishing the overhead 
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stars, blotting out the landscape. It thrust long fin¬ 
gers between his house and tlie Caneway s. 

Chris went indoors to finish his work. Tomorrow 
was cut-off day, he reminded himself. He would get 
to bed early* God knew when he would get home. At 
ten he went to bed, leaving Racey to watch televi¬ 
sion. 


In the oflSce the next morning, he discovered that 
Briffant had gone on business to Los Angeles. Craw¬ 
ley was in charge. It was the last cut-off day for the 
full staff. 

Briffant had not understated the pressures, Chris 
found. Lunch hour was cut to fifteen minutes. Some 
of the salesmen were pressed into service. By five 
o clock a good third of the correlating still remained, 
to be done. Crawley had arranged for supper to 
be sent in by a cafeteria. He, Chris and Elizabeth 
Yarmon ate together in the plant cafeteria. The 
air conditioning was still on but Crawley kept wiping 
sweat from his face. He was plainly tired. Chris felt 
exhausted. He glanced at Elizabeth Yarmon. She, too, 
seemed worn out. 

“Can you imagine what this will be like next 
month with only two thirds of the present staff?^ 
Crawley commented with wry humor. 

“Maybe TU be lucky enough to be in a hospital,” 
Chris muttered. 

“You^d better not be,” Crawley rejoined. 

“Sickness forbidden?” 

“It might as well be. Briffant himself came to work 
twice with a hundred-and-two fever.” 

Chris chuckled. “How did you know it was a 
hundred and two?” He glanced at Elizabeth Yar¬ 
mon who smiled back. 

Crawley looked uncomfortable. “Briffant said so 
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himself/" He paused* “iVe done the same, IVe had 
to. There was no one else to do the work/" 
'‘^Maybe if you had an executives" union—"" Eliza¬ 
beth Yarmon began, her voice tinged with humor- 
‘*Not a bad idea/" Chris commented, 

Crawley smiled weakly* 

“WouldnT work,*" he said, hesitating, as if seeking 
for a reason. ‘‘Too much individualism."" 

‘T wasn"t serious,” Elizabeth said* 

“When's Briffant coming backF" Chris asked. He 
saw tliat Crawley was embarrassed. 

“About five days. He goes down there once every 
two months to check up. We all go down about every 
six months to recheck figures* It"s a vacation, except 
when New York sends out somebody at tlie same 
time* Ever been in Los Angeles,,Chris?” 

“Never, Never been in California before*” 

“If you think the San Francisco Bay area is a 
change from the East Coast wait till you see Los 
Angeles, You wont believe it-eh. Miss Yarmon?*" 
Elizabeth Yarmon nodded. “It"s practically a for¬ 
eign country, I could never get used to it. That's 
why I left. Nothing's real there* It"s like a movie,” 
She glanced at Chris. “You wouldn't like it, Mr, 
Breames,” 

They went back to work. It was near eleven o’clock 
when they finished. For once Chris had nothing to 
put in his briefcase to take home. He stayed until the 
oflSce was empty except for Crawley and Elizabeth 
Yarmon, who was taking a final letter. 

Chris went into the men"s room, splashed cold 
water on his face. When he came out, Elizabeth was 
leaving* They said good night to Crawley and went 
out into the parking space together. Her ear was 
parked only a few spaces from his. 

Before they parted, Chris asked, “Who takes care 
of your son on cut-off nights?” 
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""My landlady,” she said, live in a two-family 
house. She picks him up at the school at three and 
gives him his supper. Then she puts him to bed, God, 
Tm tired. Good night, Mr. Breames,” 

Chris waved. He got into liis car, threw his brief¬ 
case to one side and put the car key in the ignition 
lock. He heard a whiiTing noise and glanced to his 
right. Elizabeth Yarmon was stepping on her starter, 
but her motor failed to catch, 

Chris got out of his car and went over. 

"‘Won't start?” 

She shook her head, ""Happened last month, but I 
had it fixed,” 

Chris stood aside as she got out, ""Where do you 
live?” 

""North Oakland—and there aren t any buses, I sup¬ 
pose I could take a taxi,” 

""Let's have your keys. Ill lock up your car and take 
you home.” 

She handed him the keys with a sigh, 

""Thanks very much, Mr, Breames, It s a good deal 
out of your way, Mr, Crawley told me you lived in 
Arworth,” 

‘"Call me Chris ” he said cheerfully. He ran up the 
car window, slammed the door and locked it. He 
checked the door on the other side, came back and 
handed her the keys, 

Elizabeth said, ""All right. Ill call you Chris if you 
call me Liz,” She laughed. ""That sounds school- 
girlish, doesnl it?” 

‘"If it does, we need more schoolgirls,” he said. He 
was surprised to find that he was suddenly trem¬ 
bling. 

Neither heard Crawley's approaching footsteps. 

""What s wrong?” Crawley asked. 

It was difficult to read the expression on liis face 
—the fog had long since obliterated the moon. 
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“Miss Yarmon’s car has quit on her. I’ni taking 
her home,” Chris explained. He felt fury working in 
him. A few minutes more and they would have been 
gone. No explanations would have been necessary. 

“That’s well out of your way, Chris.” Crawley 
turned to Liz Yarmon. “You live in North Oakland, 
don’t you Miss Yarmon? That’s just north of where 
I live. I can drop you at Pacific Street and you can 
get a streetcar home from there.” 

For a moment Liz said nothing. Chris felt helpless. 
He had wanted to drive her home, talk to her, find 
out more about her. 

He was surprised when she said, “Thanks, awfully, 
Mr. Crawley, but I don’t know if I could get a street¬ 
car this late at night.” 

“Nonsense," Crawley boomed. “They run all night.” 

Chris felt like hitting him. 

Liz said seriously, “I’d rather not take any chances. 
I don’t know Oakland that well.” She moved off, 
tentatively, toward Chris’ car. 

He seized the opportunity and followed, elation 
making his pulse jump. 

“Okay, any way you like,” Crawley said. He sound¬ 
ed a httle disappointed. He hefted his briefcase. 
“Might as well get home. I’ve still got some figures 
to check. Couldn’t stay all night. Good night.” He 
backed off toward his car. 

“Good night, Harry,” _Chris said. The girl mur¬ 
mured farewells. He steered her toward his own 
car—they got in, Crawley was already on the way 
out. They followed, turning left toward the freeway. 
A few blocks from the entrance, Liz turned to Chris. 

“You know,” she said, “In all decency I should 
have asked whether or not you’re married.” 

“In God’s name, Liz, why?” he asked. “Crawley 
wouldn’t—” 

She laughed. “I wasn’t thinking about Mr. Craw- 
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ley. What I meant was—if you re married, perhaps 
you ought to phone your wife and tell her youll 
be late getting home,” She paused^ hesitating. "And 
tell her why,” 

Chris grunted. "For the record, Ym married. But 
IVe already told Racey Yd be home late tonight. 
She’s probably looking at television right now or en¬ 
tertaining some neighbors. Slie’ll be asleep when I 
get home.” 

The car rolled on. In another moment Liz asked, 
“Could we go on MacArthnr Boulevard instead of 
the freeway? Td like to stop at a drive-in for some 
coffee and a hamburger. Fm famished.” 

Cliris' heart leaped. “So am I,” he agreed. 

They went through an underpass, climbed a hill 
past houses and stores toward the boulevard. Chris 
followed Liz’ instructions. At a traffic light he turned 
north. A few blocks further he parked in front of a 
drive-in. Only two other cars were there. He honked 
his horn. A few minutes later, a sleepy carhop came 
out and took their orders. Chris glanced at Liz, 

“Is Yai'mon your married name?” 

“Maiden name,” she said lightly but there was a 
slight hesitancy to her tones. “My married name was 
Phillips. Terry and I didn’t get on too well. God 
knows why I married him.” She looked away. 
all make mistakes. Mine was a big one. When 
I divorced him I petitioned for the right to resume 
my maiden name.” She seemed to shudder. “I didn’t 
want anything to remind me of him.” 

Their orders arrived. They ate in silence and Chris 
disposed of the paper and plates in a trash basket 
and came back to the car. 

He paused at the door. “That’s funny ” 

“What’s funny?” 

,“The fogs broken. You can see the moon and 
stars,” 
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“It happens sometimes." 

He got into the car, fiddled with the ignition key, 
then started tlie motor. Without speaking, he 
backed the car into MacArthur Boulevard and started 
north. Slowly the character of the neighborhood 
changed from industrial complexes and old houses 
to newer tracts set on both sides of the road. Sud¬ 
denly, at an intersection he turned right down a 
street lined with large, heavy-branched pepper trees. 

Liz looked at him in surprise. “Taking a short 
cut?” 

“Why not?” 

He drove to a tree-shadowed area beyond the 
houses. A short cut was exactly what he had in 
mind—though perhaps not exactly as she had meant. 
He turned off the motor and sat back for an instant 

“Liz," he said. “I want to kiss you,” 

She said nothing—but when he turned to her, she 
moved toward him. He caught her in a close em¬ 
brace. They kissed. Her breath quickened when his 
hand found her breast. After long moments, she 
pushed his hand away, broke the kiss. 

“Why did you stop me?” he asked. 

She gave a short, low laugh. “Your wife—you love 
her, don’t you?” 

He rubbed his forehead. “I don’t know. She’s be¬ 
come a stranger to me—just recently. And there isn’t 
a damn thing I can do about it.” 

“And you think you can do something about me?” 

He leaned over and kissed her lightly; then he be¬ 
came pensive again. 

“I don’t know that, either,” he said seriously. “The 
first time I saw you I liked you. The second time—” 
He paused, chuckling a little, “The second time I 
was stirred, yes ‘stirred’ is the word, Liz. I’m like a 
Paris poet telling his favorite griseUe he loves her 
and yet—he doesn’t know. I’m not sure exactly 
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how I feel about my wife—am I making sense?” 

Again she laughed softly. “More than you know. 
But it doesn’t matter. I wanted you to kiss me.”. 

'That’s air you wanted?” 

She was silent for a moment. Tlien she asked, 
“What else?” 

He was not sure whether or not she was laughing 
at him and suddenly he was angry. Again he moved 
closer to her, thrusting his hand under her skirt. She 
gasped, but did not draw away. He felt the warm, 
intimacy of her thighs. Under his insistent pressure, 
she opened them suddenly, 

“Chris-” 

He felt hungry for her flesh and sensed her an¬ 
swering hunger. His mouth covered hers. She no 
longer resisted his hand teasing her breast; she wel¬ 
comed his fingers fumbhng with buttons, one by one, 
until he had uncovered her hidden treasures. 

At the same time, with his other hand, with other 
fingers, he searched for still other hidden treasures. 
He had not thought that the sex act could be accom¬ 
plished in the cramped confines of a car, but step by 
step he and Liz managed it. Her hot, silky sweetness 
enveloped him. 

He felt as though he were swimming through 
fire. This woman, he decided, was a witch, a 
beautiful witch, skilled in love and pleasure. From 
the innermost core of his being he felt a wave of 
ecstasy surge through him ... 

“You’re wonderful,” he said later. 

“A new girl is always wonderful,” 

“No, I mean it,” he insisted. “If I weren’t mar¬ 
ried—" 

She gave a low laugh. “But you are. What time 
is it?” 

He glanced at his watch. “Late, very late. Your 
landlady is going to wonder where you are.” 
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4it He turned on the ignition, started die motor 
and turned the car around. A moment later they 
were on MacArthur Boulevard. They traveled in si- 
fence until he drew up to her comer in a silent, resi¬ 
dential district. He leaned over to kiss her good 
night. 

“See you at the office,” she told him, 

“Right. Stay away from the other guys.” 

“Jealous already?” She laughed but was not dis¬ 
pleased. “Don t worry, I won t. There's no time, I 
work all day.” 

Racey was asleep when he reached home. When 
he got into bed she moved sleepily against him, but 
he did not react. 

Instead he lay thinking. He still was not sure of 
how he felt about Racey—or Liz Yarmon, for that 
matter. Liz had made tonight’s episode easy, but he 
barely knew her. Liz had built up his ego, but he 
found he could not compare the two women. 

But for aU his indecision and uncertainties, he 
was sure of one thing—he would see and know Liz 
Yarmon again, intimately. 

Unless he and Racey went back to New York, 


Eight 

Striding down the corridor toward his oflSce the next 
morning, Chris heard Harry Crawley’s angry voice. 
Somehow the fact that Crawley, too, had problems 
cheered him. He was sick of his own. Racey had 
woken during the night and roused him to his hus¬ 
bandly duties and for reasons he could not 
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faintly justify he had responded. But satisfying Ra* 
cey’s demands had merely given him a sense of guilt 
—as though he had been lying to her. On his way 
to the office all he had been able to think was that 
he and Racey had been in their new surrounding for 
barely a week and already, quite literally, their lives 
were split six ways from Sunday. 

The hassle in Crawley’s office continued. Chris 
heard Meller’s voice raised. Trying to look innocent, 
Chris paused at Crawley’s open door. 

Meller was pounding on the desk. “I don’t give 
a damn what Briffant says, thinks or supposes,” he 
was saying, furiously. “The figures show that profits 
are dropping only sectionally—and not much at that. 
I thought they would. I said so. Briffant didn’t listen 
at the time—not till he heard from New York. All 
right, Harry. I’m not going to let my office go to pot. 
Oh-” He paused as Chris came in. ‘'G’moming.” He 
turned back to Crawley. “I’ve got a heart condition, 
I couldn’t face rebuilding a staff.” 

“Good morning, Chris,” Crawley said. 

He glanced, annoyed, back at Meller who contin¬ 
ued, "What’s more, Ae volume of work isn’t going to 
drop. You can’t do a week’s work with three days’ 
worth of help.” 

Chris said, “Sorry—didn’t mean to butt in— but 
Crawley motioned him to a chair. 

Crawley said to MeUer, “I know you’ve got a 
heart condition. I appreciate—” 

Meller broke in “Hercules himself with a passing 
grade from the U. S. Army Air Forces couldn’t do it. 
I’m not thinking only of myself, Harry, I’m thinking 
of the company. Let one week go by we could handle 
it, maybe two. Let a month go by with a reduced 
staff and we’d be in a mess we’d never get out of.” 

Crawley raised a hand to halt the flow of words. 

He said levelly, “Briffant lays down the law. What 
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the hell right do you have, Tom, to tell him he’s 
wrong?” 

Meller asked exasperatedly, "Does Briffant know a 
damn thing about the computer department? You 
know damn well he doesn’t. Computers aren’t Brif- 
fant’s job. Harry, he just doesn’t know. Godl I’m a 
loyal employee. It’s p^ of my job to see that the de¬ 
partment works well and efficiently. If we can’t afiord 
girls, rU have to bring in more machines." 

"You know what BrifiFant’U do when you tell him?” 
Crawley asked, seriously, "He’ll hit the ceiling—and 
maybe show you the door. Listen, Tom, maybe you 
don't know it, but the chiefs been keeping you on 
just because you’ve got a heart condition.” 

Meller snorted. “You think he could replace me 
in a couple of days?” 

Crawley sighed and spread his hands, “All right. 
I told you something I probably shouldn't have. 
Frankly, I don’t know how easy or hard it would 
be to replace you, Tom. Briffant doesn’t tell me every¬ 
thing. I’m just trying to keep you from going over the 
deep end.” 

“Deep end, belli What I want is to keep my 
department on good, solid ground.” 

“How much will it cost?” Crawley asked sudden- 

**1 figured it out. Two machmes for each girl 
we layoff. That's roughly half her salary for rental. 
It works out economically—and we keep the depart¬ 
ment and every other department in shape. Briffant 
wants to save money? I m saving money for him— 
with machines.” 

Crawley shook his head dubiously. 

“You'^re doing it behind his back^ Tom. Briffant’s 
away. Hell blow his stack when he gets back,” 

Meller rose, his face set. 
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“So he blows his stack. Even be can’t argue with 
figures,” he said. "Nobody can.” 

Crawley said, “My advice is—don’t do it.” 

Meller replied sourly, “There’s no other way out, 
You can’t do a full staffs work with only half a staff. 
It’s mathematics.” 

The other shrugged. “It may be mathematics—and 
your funeral.” 

Meller nodded to Chris and left the room. 

Chris looked uncomfortable. 

“Sorry I busted in at the wrong time.” 

“It wasn’t the wrong time,” Crawley said. “You’ve 
got to know about these things. There’s a lot you’ll 
have to know, eventually. I suppose you thought that 
big companies ran smoothly, They don’t.” 

“What will happen when Briffant finds out?” 

Crawley laughed thinly. 

“We’ll find out whether or not Tom’s indispensa¬ 
ble,” With a wave of the hand he dismissed the sub¬ 
ject. “Did you get Miss Yarmon home safely last 
night?” 

“In good order. But she’ll need a mechanic to fix 
her car.” 

“I phoned for one this morning before she came 
in,” Crawley said. “Place about four blocks away— 
they’ve done work for us before.” He eyed Chris 
pointedly. “Hope Racey didn’t give you a workout 
when you got home. Cele would have had my head.” 

Chris forced a laugh. 

“I never tell my wife when I take out other wom¬ 
en.” 

“Glad I asked you,” Crawley said. "Now I won’t 
make any bulls talking about it when you and Racey 
come over tomorrow. By the way, I forgot to ask 
Cele what time she and Racey had arranged. Fiveish, 
I suppose. Get there a little earlier if you can.” 
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“We’ll try,” Chris said unenthusiastically. “We’re 
looking around for a new car tomorrow." 

“Excellent. That sounds like you’re staying. Just 
give it a try—you’ll love California, Chris. It grows 
on you. By the way, don’t forget to bring your bath¬ 
ing suits. We’ve got a pool. Wait’U you see the place. 
You’ll be after my job first thing next week.” He 
laughed deprecatingly. “By the way, Flo Brifiant 
will be there, too. We usually have her over for sup¬ 
per once or twice when Rog is away. She hates 
traveling. Not like Cele. I have the devil’s own time 
getting away anywhere by myself.” He winked. “The 
married man’s problem.” Crawley leaned over the 
desk, picked up a folder and handed it to Chris. 
“We’d better get started. I’ve got a full day ahead 
getting the stuff in shape for Briffant when he gets 
back.” He rubbed liis chin thoughtfully. “It’s hell 
when you have to work from month to month with 
profits going up and down. All the same it’s interest¬ 
ing that the figures show profits didn’t drop as much 
as New York expected. In fact—don’t quote me—Mel- 
ler was right. Hell, what this office needs is a pro¬ 
fessional witch doctor to make economic forecasts.” 

“How about an astrologer?” Chris asked. “I've 
heard the West Coast is loaded with them.” He 
turned to go. 

"See you for lunch.” 

As Chris sat down at his desk he wondered, idly, 
if the Mellers would be at the Crawley supper. Be¬ 
fore getting down to work he had two quick ones 
and—after reflection—a third. The last bottle was al¬ 
most empty. He would get two new ones on Monday. 
Briffant was coming back on Wednesday. If Meller 
brought in his machines, there would probably be an 
explosion. You threw people out and replaced them 
with machines. 

He excused himself at lunch and caught Liz Yar- 
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mon before she’d gone more than a block down to¬ 
ward the Bay. 

*‘Hi ” she said. '"Get home all right?"* 

Her manner was friendly. Chris felt instantly 
warmed. He waited until they were out of sight of 
the office building, then took her hand. 

'Tou don't mind my joining you?'" he asked. 

"I hoped you would. Still, I admire your courage. 
People might talk.” 

“Courage, hell. It’s you,” he said. After a moment, 
he asked, “Could you see me Tuesday nightF" 

“See you?” 

“I mean aiTange with your landlady to stay with 
your boy. If it costs, I"ll...” 

Her manner was suddenly pensive. 

“It's going to be difficult, isn't it. In fact I wouldn't 
even think of it except—” 

They stood before a wide, curving lawn. He put 
a forefinger under her chin, made her look into his 
eyes. 

lou liked me last night.” 

She laughed sweetly. 

“I did, Chris- I still do.” 

He smiled. "Tm not suggesting taking you to a 
movie on Tuesday.” 

She leaned forward, kissed him, drew back and 
regarded him with faint amusement. 

“You mean you want to go to bed with me? Why . 
not, Chris? I want to.” Again she kissed him. ""That'll 
have to hold you until Tuesday night ” 

He felt elevated, a mile high, as they walked back 
to the office, parting discreetly a block away. He had 
not felt this tall for years. Not since he had first met 
Racey. 

Tile rest of the afternoon passed quickly. 

On the way home he stopped at a sea-food restau¬ 
rant with great boiling lobster pots set outside 
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and bought two crabs. At the small store at the 
bottom of the hill he purchased two quarts of beer. 
It was an odd feeling—he could not account for his 
desire to share his gayety with Racey when he was, 
technically, deceiving her. Then he remembered the 
sharp acerbity of her words back in New York and 
his conscience abated. It was not his fault that his 
wife had, quite deliberately, driven a wedge between 
them. He knew now how much she had unmanned 
him. It had been a kind of moral terrorism on her 
part that had driven him to his present state. 

When he got home Racey broke the news that 
they were dining at the Caneways. Silently he put 
the two crabs in the icebox. 

Racey said, as she put icing on a cake she had 
baked to take to the Caneways. '1 didn't mix cock¬ 
tails since well be eating in less than half an hour.” 

He opened one of the bottles of beer. "That's 
okay—Til have a nice, warm beer. When I get a shock 
I need a bracer—men have been doing it for thou¬ 
sands of years. It keeps them from wanting to mur¬ 
der their wives.” 

"What's bothering you now?” she demanded. 'TThe 
Caneways had supper here, didn't they? They 
were nice enough to invite us. You wouldn't have 
wanted me to refuse, would you?” 

He said firmly. *T work at an office. The office 
has a phone number. You could ask me whether or 
not I want to eat at the neighbors.” 

“You're being medieval,” Racey said, angrily, 
“Worse—Victorian.” 

He shook his head. 'TTiere were no phones in 
those days. Why don't we have dinner with some 
beatniks some evening. 

“Oh, you're impossible,” she said, flinging a spoon 
into the sink. 

“Why?” he asked. “We ought to meet some people 
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whore not neighbors or business acqu^tances. 
What s come over you, Racey? You weran t such a 
snob back in New York ” 

She started wrapping the cake in wax paper. 
“That was back in New York,’' she said flatly. 
"'A long time ago. We’re in California, now, and 
you re an executive for * an important company^ 
“Meaning we cut ourselves off from anything 
or anybody who doesn’t fit in? Maybe that’s how 
you feel It isn’t the way I feel at all. I feel the way 
we both used to.” 

Racey said complacently, “YouTl get used to your 
new responsibilities, Chris.” She eyed him coolly, 
“Better freshen up. We’re due at the Caneways in 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Were not staying long” he said decisively, “Im 
bushed. I want to get some sleep.” He paused, anger 
welling up in him. He had been tom out of his old 
life like a plant ripped from a secure garden spot by 
the roots, set down in alien soil. He had been bad¬ 
gered, even in these first days of work, forced to 
accept business methods he could not believe in. Sud¬ 
denly his anger boiled over. “You haven’t had to 
face what amoimts to law-breaking. What was the 
word tliat Abe used to use—orookerei?” 

“Crookerei?” Racey asked. “What kind of non¬ 
sense are you talking about? National Electric? A 
big firm like that. No one would dare,” 

Dare? They dared. 

He told her, swiftly, about the firm’s unethical 
pricing policy. He omitted nothing, 

“Crawley defended the practice,” he said, as if 
adding the final blow in a hammering argument. 
“He as much as told me to take it or leave it.” 

Racey had listened quietly. Now she shrugged. 
“Harry himself told you nothing could happen to 
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you, didn’t he, Chris? That’s what you said. And if 
everybody else is doing it—” 

There it was. Disappointment lanced through him. 

“Company policy isn’t your responsibility, Chris. 
You just work there. Wouldn’t it be the same any¬ 
where else?” 

This was not the woman he had married, who 
could follow his thoughts, anticipate his fears as he 
had hers. He sighed, remembering the discussion 
in their Greenwich Village apartment. She had 
wanted security. She still wanted it—it seemed at any 
price. 

“You don’t give a damn about what happens to 
me, do you?” 

She bridled. “Of course I do. But you’re just con¬ 
juring up fantasies, things that might happen, some 
day.” She gave an ungenteel, unladylike snort. “All 
that high-and-mighty tone and you’re just worry¬ 
ing about what mi^t happen to you. Might hap¬ 
pen! I suppose you want to quit your job now.” 

“Is there anything wrong in my thinking about 
myself. Would you have security with a husband in 
trouble?” 

“You’re not in trouble. National Electric’s been 
in business a long time, Chris. Nothing’s happened.” 

He grunted, tapping the daily paper that lay on a 
kitchen chair. 

“Read the paper,” he said. “It’s full of things that 
just happened—some for the first time. It’s what they 
call news. I know this, Racey—Briffant, Crawley 
wanted me to know how tilings stood so tliey could 
find out early whether or not I’d go along.” 

"Well, you went along, didn’t you?” 

"I had to. We have to eat. There was nothing 
else I-” 

“Briffant has to eat, Crawley has to eat. Anyway, 
it’s their necks. You’re an executive but only a minor 
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one.” Abruptly her voice softened. “Darling, don’t 
you see, there’s absolutely nothing to worry about. If 
there really were I’d be the first to tell you to leave.” 

“Forget it.” He took a deep breath. “I hope 
Caneway has a lot of cocktails. I’m going to need 
them.” 

She moved toward him, put a hand on his arm. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, gently. “We’ll get by.” 
Her head inclined toward the kitchen door. “There’s 
Janie calling. Were late.” 


By dint of silent pleading Chris managed to get 
Racey home by ten o’clock. 

He heard her voice dimly as he undressed, “Don’t 
forget, we’re looking for a car tomorrow. Cele told 
me there’s a whole string of auto lots down on San 
Fernando Road.” 

He said, “I’m sleeping until ten.” 

Racey let him sleep until half-past nine. He got 
up grumpily, looked at the clock and lay down 
again. At ten she woke him again. He was silent and 
morose over breakfast. It was half-past eleven be¬ 
fore they drove down to San Fernando Road. 

He parked just off the first of a string of auto lists. 
At the third one they visited Racey saw what 
she wanted and he discovered how easy it was to 
buy a car on almost nothing. 

'The magic words, “National Electric,” and his 
address in a hill-top tract accomplished the wonder. 
They could have the car on Tuesday. 

On the way home Racey nestled close to Chris, 
She stroked his arm gently. 

“It’s heaven, living like human beings at last,” 
she breathed. “Maybe—maybe next year we can be¬ 
gin thinking about a baby.” 

He said nothing. 
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Tou always wanted a family,*' she urged, 

“When we could afford one,” he replied finally. 
“Wasn’t that what you told me back in the Village? 
That we had no space, no prospects, no security, 
no money. What makes you think we have it now? 
We owe on a house, another car, new furniture.” 
He laughed. “It’ll take money to pay for all that— 
more than a baby would have cost” 

Racey drew silently away from him. At the house 
she busied herself with preparations for the visit to 
the Crawleys. She had b^ed another cake. She 
took along bathing suits. 


Nine 


Racey gave Chris explicit instructions on how to 
reach the Crawleys. He turned into an exit in South 
Oakland and headed east toward the hills. A half- 
hour took him into the realm of curiously look-alike, 
junior-sized estates clinging to—as the land steep¬ 
ened—increasingly plush tracts. 

"‘Not too different from Arworth—except that the 
houses are bigger,” Racey said without conviction. 

Chris did not reply. 

They were ahnost halfway up the side of the hills 
that bounded the city to the east. Behind lay the 
immense, open bowl of the Bay, ghttering in the sun. 
Soon they started passing dozens of houses with flat 
roofs, built mostly of redwood. The homes grew in 
size as the car continued to cMmb. 

“Gainsworth Drive” Racey said, "Turn right 
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here ” The drive was lined with eucalyptus trees-- 
which gave off an overpowering odor—an occasional 
pepper tree and even rarer palms* Two curving 
blocks further on she said, ‘"There^s the place. Num¬ 
ber thirty. Golly, you could put two houses the size 
of ours into it."* 

Crawley s home was a large, rambling split-level 
of late design, set on two acres heavily planted with 
flowering shrubs and plants. 

''Kind of makes you feel they were really demo¬ 
cratic inviting os proletarians, doesn’t it?” Chris 
said, edging in toward the curb. There were already 
two cars in the drive, one Crawley’s, the other, a 
brand-new one, Chris guessed belonged to Flo Brif- 
fant. 

He braked and blew his horn. A minute later, as 
he and Racey climbed out of the car, a hail came 
fi'om the rear of the house. Harrison Crawley in a 
bathing suit stepped around a comer of the build- 
iug‘ 

“Come on,’’ he yelled. “The water s fine,” 

Cele Crawley, bikinied, cttme to the front door 
and waved. 

“This way, you two. You can put on your suits 
in one of the bedrooms.” 

Inside, the house was decorated in ultra-modem 
style. 

“It’s beautiful,” Racey breathed. 

“Took us ten years to make it, Cele said. The 
place we lived in before wasn’t any bigger than 
yours” 

Chris, observing with genuine pleasure the beau¬ 
tiful surroundings, gave a silent grunt* Nice to have, 
he tliought, so long as you didn’t have to defend it. 
No wonder Harry supported company policy. One 
big difference of opinion and the money to support 
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the place would simply stop coming in. Abruptly he 
felt a little better about his immediate superior, 
Crawley, too, was a man trapped. There was little 
point in thinking that he could have stayed at a 
lower economic level. In some jobs, there was no 
way to go but up—or out. He wondered what the 
Briffant house looked like, and whether Crawley en¬ 
vied his boss. 

Cele threw open the door of a bedroom. “Inside,” 
she said unceremoniously. “And hurry. The fog’s 
coming in early. You’ll want a dip. It gets chilly 
early this high up.” She took Racey's package. 
“Cake?” She asked and when Racey nodded: “How 
nice. Hurry up and have a drink. Flo Briffant’s 
made something she learned down in South America. 
She and Rog made a tour last year.” Cele waved a 
gay hand and departed with final directions. “Out 
that way when you’re ready.” 

She pointed, vanished. 

“This place is simply gorgeous,” Racey said. 

“And expensive,” Chris replied. He peeled off his 
trousers, stepped out of his shorts and went to the 
bathing bag, 

“Ummm—” Racey said, eyeing him. He looked up 
suddenly. Briefly he was reminded of old times when 
neither of them had ever tired of looking at the 
other’s nakedness. Unaccountably his skin felt sud¬ 
denly warm. He turned away and got into his trunks. 
Then he waited for Racey to undress. 

When she had finished, he followed her outside. 
A huge, sliding glass door let them onto an im¬ 
mense back lawn in which was set an equally im¬ 
mense pool. Harry Crawley, a woman whom Chris 
guessed to be Briffant s wife, and another couple 
about the Crawley’s age were grouped near the pool. 

Crawley waved. 
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“This is Florence Briffanthe said as Racey and 
Chris drew near. “Jlo, Chris and Racey Breames.” 
He waved a hand toward the other couple. “Joe 
and Mary Phillips ” 

Crawley provided chairs, poured cocktails and 
handed them aroxmd. Chris eyed Flo Briffant. A 
beautiful woman with a round, babyish face, open 
and direct. She was rather startlingly well built. 

Flo Briffant said, “I’m glad you could come,” 

Crawley laughed. “Didn’t pile too much work on 
him today,” he said boisterously. “I made sure they 
could make it.” 

Mary Phillips—a thin blonde—waved a hand to¬ 
ward the surrounding hills, “How do you like Cali¬ 
fornia?” 

The eternal question. Did anyone care about his 
answer? 

“I don’t much-yet,” he said. “But Racey likes it.” 

“I was bora for a subtropical climate,” Racey said. 

“I don’t like the East,” Joe Phillips said. “Went 
there with Mary on a trip two years ago. It was 
disgustingly hot. Made the mistake of taking a sum¬ 
mer vacation.” 

“Don’t go there in winter,” Chris remarked. 
“You’ll freeze to death. Personally, I like snow.” 

“You can get plenty of snow here,” Flo Briffant 
said, “All you have to do is drive up to the Sierra 
Nevadas in the winter. You’ll see more snow than 
you ever saw back East.” 

“Too bad your husband couldn’t be here,” Racey 
said to Flo. 

“Rog? He’s having a good time in Los Angeles. He 
always does. Holes up in an air-conditioned bar 
and conducts business there.” She laughed. 

Chris noticed, with some embarrcissment, that Flo 
kept looking at him. Not in the face—in the pubic 
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region. He felt suddenly naked. Worse than naked. 
Bared. 

“How about a swim?” Cele Crawley asked, com¬ 
ing out of the house. 

Chris felt reluctant to stand up. Racey did not. 

“Come on," she said to her husband. 

She ran to the diving board, dove in. 

He set down his glass, conscious that Flo Briffant’s 
eyes were still on him. So, he noticed, as his 
eyes swung toward the pool, were Cele Crawley’s. 
He wondered whether the Mellers had been invited 
—before the argument at the office, Crawley had 
made some reference to the Meller’s being frequent 
visitors. Could a mere difference of opinion cut off 
friendship? Or had the difference of opinion cut deep 
because it was weighted with money? 

He poised at the end of the diving board and took 
off in a clean dive. Coming up, he gasped with the 
coldness of the water—then swam several pool 
lengths vigorously. When he came out of the pool, 
dripping, he saw Flo stiU staring at him frankly. 
Cele obligingly handed him a towel. 

Chris, drying himself off, noticed that the night 
was grovsung chillier, as Cele had promised. On the 
western horizon the nightly fog was edging in over 
the spine of the mountains south of San Francisco. 
To the north, mist had already covered the top of 
Mount Tamalpais. 

“Have a drink,” Crawley said. His voice was no¬ 
ticeably thicker than before. He lolled back in his 
chair and glanced admiringly at Racey. “Good- 
looking woman you got yourself.” 

Racey smiled. Chris Hushed. He took the prof¬ 
fered drink and downed it quickly. Crawley took back 
the glass and, without asking, refilled it. 

‘Where’s Tom Meller?” Chris asked. 
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Flo Briffant put in, “Yes, I was wondering where 
Tom and Irene were, Harry.” 

Crawley said hesitantly, “Oh—Tom and Irene? 
They couldn’t come.” He picked up one of the shak> 
ers and handed it to Cele. “Need a refill, dear” 

“You’ve had enough,” his wife replied. “Besides, 
well be eating soon.” 

“Refill,” Crawley said,, his voice hardening. 

Cele took the shaker, went indoors. Crawley 
glanced around almost aggressively. He indicated 
Joe Phillips. 

“Joe’s in missile work,” he said to Chris. “Designed 
part of the Heywood plant and one of the two at 
San Vicente.” 

Phillips, who was tall, thin and moustached, fin¬ 
ished lighting a cigar and nodded. 

"Do a lot of good for local business when they 
get going,” he commented. 

“I thought the West Coast was mainly in aircraft 
production,” Chris said. “Bombers.” 

“Used to be, back in the last administration, but 
things have changed since then. Now everything is 
missiles.” He grimaced. “Ihe changeover was a 
tou^ time. Did a good bit to worsen the couple of 
recessions we’ve had out here. Missiles will bring back 
some business but not as much as bombers and 
fighters.” 

“Why?” Chris asked. 

“They make a lot fewer of them than bombers— 
big ones, anyway,” Phillips answered. “Missile fac¬ 
tories don’t have to be as big as bomber plants. Use 
fewer workers, though the amoimt spent on pro¬ 
duction is just as much or more.” 

Chris glanced at Harrison Crawley. 

"Then Tom was right," he said. “He predicted 
over-all business wouldn’t fall'much.” 
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Crawley looked annoyed. 

“Rog was right, too,” he said. "There’s bad trou¬ 
ble down in San Diego—and it’s moving north.” 

Flo Briffant broke in, "Rog is generally right,” she 
said. Her voice held delicate irony. 

"He’s usually right at the office,” Crawley said 
uncomfortably. He turned to Phillips. "When will 
the new missile plants start operating?” 

“Heywood starts in two weeks. T^e San Vicente 
won't be ready for six months.” 

‘Which means the area business is bound to fall,” 
Crawley said doggedly. 

Chris had to agree, silently. 

Cele Crawley came back with a refilled cocktail 
shaker. She pourea drinks. 

“All right;’'girlsj’’ she said, looking around. "Let’s 
have a band*! with'dm supper.” 

Mary Phillips and Racey responded. Flo Briffant 
made no move. She sat and continued to drink—and 
stare at Chris. Racey’s eyes narrowed as she went 
in. Chris, watching, smiled inwardly. He had not 
realized that Racey was aware of Flo Briffant’s frank 
appraisal of his maleness. 

He followed Racey. 

Crawley and Phillips continued drinking while 
the food was prepared on two big barbecues set up 
out on the lawn. Chris’ contribution was to handle 
the kindling fluid and light the charcoal. He ad¬ 
mired Flo Briffant’s capacity for alcohol—also Phil¬ 
lips’. Neither showed the effect of their drinks. 
Crawley, on the other hand, grew increasingly loud. 
No one seemed to mind. 

By seven the fog had come most of its way in¬ 
land. Crawley got up and switched on some outside 
lights. He staggered a little walking back. Racey, 
Cele and Mary went indoors and came out dressed— 
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the others, including Flo Briffant followed suit. It 
was now too cold outdoors for swimming suits. 


After supper and more drinks, Cele Crawley sug¬ 
gested bridge. She, Mary Phillips, Racey and Craw¬ 
ley sat down to play. Chris was left alone with 
Flo Briffant who had retired to a comfortable arm¬ 
chair and a cocktail shaker. He glanced around the 
room. Not a book. Not a book in sight—plainly, the 
Crawley’s were not heavy readers. In one comer of 
the room was a large, hi^y polished stereo set and 
a rack of records. Chris wandered over, glanced 
through them. They were all current popular music. 

Crawley called over, “Put something on, Chris. 
Let’s have some music.” 

Chris took a few minutes to familiarize himself 
with the machine. He put on a random stack of rec¬ 
ords. As the music filled the room, damping out the 
conversation at the bridge table, Flo Briffant mo¬ 
tioned to him and called out, “Come sit down here, 
Chris. But first pour me a drink.” 

He got up, went to a sideboard, filled two glasses 
and crossed the room to Flo. He saw Racey glance 
toward him, then away. 

As he seated himself beside Flo Briffant, she said, 
“You’re bored, aren’t you?” 

He was startled. But she was right. He nodded, 
feeling a small stab of guilt. The Crawley’s had done 
their best. 

“Maybe I'm just not used to thin^ out here,” he 
suggested. “New York’s a lot different—with different 
standards, ways of doing things. You live in a small 
apartment. Outdoor living’s restricted by the season, 
by crowds. You make your entertainment out of 
books, sights or shows or walks. Music and TV.” He 
smiled. “When you go out it’s to see somet hin g, do 
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something. Out here you take your house with you as 
far as the property line.” 

He lit a cigarette. Her face seemed tired. 

“1 didn’t mean exactly that ” she said and took a 
deep breath. “Neither do you. But you’ve had noth¬ 
ing to talk about except business ^ evening. God, 
I don’t blame Rog for wanting to get away every 
now and again, even without me.” She gave a short 
laugh. “Forgive me—but I’m bored, too.” 

He smiled. “You don’t find me interesting?” 

Again she sighed. “No. I won’t flatter you. Tve 
heard about you from Rog. Tonight you probably 
feel trapped. Well, so do I.” Her head inclined to¬ 
ward the bridge game. “They don’t know they’ve 
trapped me, but they have. I’m the boss’s wfle— 
God’s Assistant. And even God’s Assistant gets bored 
with routine.” 

“Routine?” 

"Visiting, eating, seeing the same people time after 
time.” 

“I’ll admit we have boredom in common.” 

Flo threw her head back and laughed. “What did 
I tell you? Neither of us is interesting, By the way, 
your wife is jealous of me.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I’ve been trying to make her so. But tell her she 
has nothing to worry about. I’m trapped—and so is 
she, if you let her be.” 

"That’s a big question. I won’t try to answer it 
fully. I guess I want to be able to depend on certain 
principles. Within those, I want some good friends 
and enough money to get by,” 

“And a wife who won’t wear you down.” Flo’s 
voice was level and direct as thou^ she were a doc¬ 
tor dehvering a period to a dia^osis. “I won’t ask 
you about your principles. I’ve heard too many ex¬ 
pounded." 
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“You know too much," he said lightly. 

Know’ is a bad word. Fix the stereo. The record’s 
repeating.” 

He substituted another stack of platters and 
glanced toward Racey, She was obviously uncom¬ 
fortable. Her eyes kept straying to Flo. In a moment 
Cele rose to make coflFee. ' 

Tm afraid not for us,” Racey said. “I’ve got a 
terrible headache. Maybe we’d better go. Chris?" 

“Aspirin? Anacin?” Harrison Crawley asked. 

Racey shook her head. “Won’t do any good. Only 
thing ^^at helps is something I’ve got at home. 
Chris?” There was desperation in her voice. 

“Yeah. We’d better go,” Chris said, falling in line. 
He added: “Her headaches are monumental.” 

“That’s too bad,” Flo Briffant said. “IT! sit in at 
the game, unless Joe wants to.” 

"We’ve had a lovely time,” Racey said. Accom¬ 
panied by Cele she retrieved the swimming bag. 
Farewells were said. 

In the car Racey was silent until she and Chris 
were on the freeway. At last she said tensely, “I 
wish you wouldn’t embarrass me with people, Chris. 

I think you behaved abominably.” 

“Embarrass you? For God’s sake, how? I thought 
I was on my best behavior.” 

“You don’t even know?" Racey said disbelievingly. 
“That Briffant woman. She was making a play for 
you every minute. Didn’t you see her watching 
you at the pool—and later?” 

“No,” he lied. 

“Well, she was,” Racey said with belligerence. “All 
the time at the pool she practically undressed you.” 

He said, “Undressed me?” He turned to her. “One 
of the hazards of life, huh? Men watch you, don’t 
they?” 

“It’s not the same thing,” she insisted. 
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“Let’s ask the Kinsey people, shall we?’^ 

“I’m your wife,” Racey reminded him bitterly. 
“And you spent all evening talking to her.” 

“What could I do? You were playing cards-I 
couldn’t ignore her.” He shook his head. “You 
can’t have it both ways, Racey. She’s the boss’ wife. 
She can look at me any time, anywhere, even with 
you there ” 

Racey said nothing until they were home. As they 
walked into the house, she put a hand on his anm 

“Chris-I’m sorry. I didn't mean to blow my top.” 

“Okay, forget it.” 

“Do you want a drink?” 

“Most sensible thing you’ve said all night,” he re¬ 
plied. “No cocktails. I’ll have scotch on the rocb.” 

They drank, hstening to records on the hi-fi. 
Thou^ts of Flo Briffant kept intruding on Chris— 
despite denial of interest in him, she had given him 
a good deal of attention. She had even confessed to 
making Racey jealous. Boredom, she had called 
whatever had motivated her. 

For some reason, an image of Flo Briffant’s tlinist¬ 
ing breasts rose before his mind’s eye. Fire coursed 
through him—liquid flames ran through his veins. 
Racey could no longer help him—not the old way. 
What bothered her was mere sexual jealousy, not 
the tumult, the confusion she’d thrown into his whole 
life. 

“Racey—” His voice was thick, heavy with lust. 
Why not try something now with Racey? He had 
three women on his mind. They were interchangeable 
for the moment—Flo Briffant—Liz Yarmon—Racey, 

He reached out for Racey. 

Her face brightened. “Chris—darlingl” 

He mumbled wordless nonsense into her ear. 
She laughed. 

She twisted away for a moment, turned out the 
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single table lamp and whispered, "Wait. I’ll be 
back in a minute." 

He found her wrist, grasped it roughly, “Not a 
minute. Now.” 

“Chris—wait—” 

“No—no waiting.” 

"You’ll have to wait," she said desperately. 
“Chris—please—” 

He stood up, dragging her with him. 

“Here and now," be mumbled. “Here and now. Did 
I ever rape you, Racey?” 

He would not listen to her. With a sin^e violent 
motion he had her fiat on the fioor, tumbled upon 
her. She fought him silently, but not for long. He 
wrenched at her clothes, felt them give. 

He was all over her at once, his mouth moved from 
her lips to her naked breasts, his tongue licking a trail 
of fire on her bare skin; his hands were on her breasts 
and buttocks and thighs; his fingers teased and 
probed and pinched. 

Racey squirmed beneath him, pushed at him, 
fought him, and the fighting only increased his de¬ 
sire. She tried to rise; he forced her back. She beg¬ 
ged; he did not listen. 

Then Racey, struggling to free herself, arched up. 
That was his chance. He seized her quaking pink 
hips and pierced to the lush heart of her. She gave a 
short gasp of protest—an instant later she was cling¬ 
ing to him, moaning, responding to every movement, 
helping him. 

^ explosion seemed to burst through his brain. 
His mouth worked violently on hers, muffling her 
cry of fulfillment. 

He rose from her abruptly, and turned on the light 
His eyes, still unfocused, fastened on her lying on 
the floor. 
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He laughed. "Sony. I couldn’t help it ” 

Racey got up, covering her face with her hands. 
When she took them away he was pouring himself 
another drink. 


Ten 


The efisode did not improve relations between 
them. At breakfast Racey tried to make conversa¬ 
tion about the arrival of the furniture and the 
Chris’ answers were brief and perfunctory, He was 
thinking ahead to the office. Somehow the life-giving 
currents of his marriage had become trapped in a 
shallow, tideless pool, leaving him an awareness 
that only came to life when he was working. He 
realized with some shock that he was even looking 
forward to bringing work home at night. 

He was glad to leave, after breakfast—after giving 
Racey a peck of a goodbye kiss—glad to get into the 
moving stream of traffic. When he drove into the 
parking lot he saw Liz Yarmon leaving her car. She 
paused, waited, her eyes bright. Suddenly he real¬ 
ized he had forgotten Tuesday. Now aU its promise 
came crowding in on him. 

"Good weekend?” he asked, greeting her, 

“We went to Oceanside Park in San Francisco. 
Bdl likes the rides. We went in swimming—until a 
couple of sharks showed up. You look tired.” 

“I am,” he admitted. They walked up the tarmac 
toward the building entrance. He asked, “See you 
for lunch?” 

She shook her head. 
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“Not today. I’m going shopping.” _ 

He felt almost deprived. A bit^ shyly he asked, 
“Tuesday?” She smiled. “Tuesday. 

In the corridor he met Mark Edgerton. ^ 
“Quiet morningEdgerton said. “The happy, loud, 
gossiping voices of girls reduced by half, to be re¬ 
placed by the hum of electronic machinery. 

Chris smUed. “You can’t get a lift out of a com¬ 
puting machine. When are they coming in?*^^ 

“This afternoon. Have a good weekend?” When 
Chris merely grunted, Edgerton said, “We went up 
to Point Reyes for a fish diimer and had supper at 
North Beach.” 

“What’s North Beach?” ^ 

“The Greenwich Village of San Francisco, Ed¬ 
gerton replied. “Though a good deal smaller th^ 
the New York version. It’s only about four bl(^ 
square. Keep away from it—it’s a tourist trap. The 
beatniks may dress like slobs, but every last one of 
them is coining a mint out of tourists. 

“Glad to bear it,” Chris said,^ smiling. Tdaybe 
they’ll start buying our products.” ^ 

"Spoken like a true company man,” Edgerton said. 
“Tell you what. I’U teU Meller, he’ll tell Crawley 
and Crawley will tell Briffant. You’U have a raise by 
next week.” 

They both laughed. 

Crawley proved to be uncommunicative for most 
of the day. With three of Meller's girk gone bo* 
he and Meller had to distribute the work carefully 
so that neither girls nor existing machine equipment 
became clogged up. By mid^emoon Meller was 
building up a good case of nerves. Just about then 
the new computers he liad ordered arrived a^d he 
spent the rest of the afternoon rearranging his lay- 

*^^Chris went home with a huge accumulation of 
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work to find that the furniture had arrived that 
morning. It was tastefully arranged, filled out the 
house and even he had to admit that it made a dif¬ 
ference in comfort. 

After dinner he told Racey he would have to 
work late at the office on Tuesday night. 

She said regretfully, “I didn’t realize you'd have 
to give up so much of your time. I thought you’d 
stay late only once a month.” 

“I don’t make schedules, Racey,” he replied. “The 
job has to be done.” He waved a hand at the new 
living-room furniture, “It’ll be a year before this stuff 
is paid for. But it’s got to be paid for, even if I have 
to stay over a night a week.” 

He took refuge in one of the bedrooms which now 
had a desk, A few drinks of neat gin helped him 
bridge the next few hours, but it was midnight be¬ 
fore he had finished the last sheet of work. Racey 
was already asleep. He wandered about the house 
admiring the job she had managed to do in a single 
day, a nightcap of gin in his hand. 

He stood for a moment looking out the window, 
trying to pierce the fog that effectively hid the hills’ 
to the north. With a sour grimace he realized that 
the arrival of the furniture, coupled with his late 
working hours symbolized the final closing of the 
trap about him, 

He looked down at the empty glass in his hand 
and decided to refill it. He smiled grimly. In little 
more than a week he had had more to drink than in a 
month, back East. The drink he poured was large 
and satisfying. He sipped it slowly, then went to 
bed. 

Meller’s machines had taken up the slack, he 
found, the next day, Crawley said little, apart 
from a few comments on the Saturday visit. With 
the machines working in Meller’s office most of the 
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pressure was gone and things were almost hack to 
normal. At lunch Meller joined Crawley and Chris. 
For a moment as he and Crawley walked into the 
cafeteria, Chris had thought of eating with Liz. He 
saw her coming away with a full dinner tray from 
the counter. But it was obvious that his desertion of 
the executives’ table would be noted—this early, at 
least. Moments later, Edgerton joined them. Chris 
gathered that Mark, too, was interested in what was 
going on. 

“Life was a little easier this morning, wasn’t itr 
Meller asked jovially as he bit into a pork chop. 

Both Crawley and Chris nodded. 

“You boys ought to be grateful,” Meller went on. 
“You don’t have to wait for service.” 

Edgerton said levelly, “Depends on what the boss 
thinks of it, doesn’t it, TomP 

“He’ll like it or lump it,” Meller said decisively. 
“I can’t run an office with only four girls. 'They’d 
quit.” 

Crawley said to Chris, “You haven’t yet seen 
Briffant blow his stack,” 

“Impressive?” 

“He’ll like it or lump it,” MeUer repeated, breaking 
in. 

"Brave man,” Crawley said significantly. 

“It doesn’t take courage to be right.” 

“Sometimes it helps to be wrong,” Crawley said. 
“Tom, I agree with you on most points, but Briffant 
can’t afford to argue with the home office. You take 
my advice—get IBM on the wire and get rid of 
those machines.” 

Meller snorted. “If I did, inside of a week every¬ 
body would be working around the clock.” 

“We work nights anyway,” Crawley said. “You 
take work home—so does everybody else.” 

MeUer shook his head, “You don’t get ahead by 
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bowing to every wind, Harry. TTie chiefs been wrong 
before—and I was ri^t.” 

Edgerton said ironically, “The joys of the execu¬ 
tive life.” He looked around the table. “Gentlemen, 
you can have them,” 

Crawley glanced at him keenly. “A man who 
doesn’t try to get ahead falls behhid. Works every 
time.” 

“Does it?” Edgerton asked quietly. “1 don’t want 
anybody’s job—just mine.” He lit a cigarette. "You 
can have the ulcers. All I want is a quiet life.” 

Chris silently agreed. 

After lunch he took a walk around the area. When 
he got back to the ofiBce Liz came in and handed 
him some papers to sign. 

She whispered, “I’ll park my car on the comer of 
Alameda and Bay East. You leave a little after clos¬ 
ing, I’ll be waiting.” 

He smiled warmly up at her and nodded. 

He spent the rest of the afternoon rushing to catch 
up on ^ his work so he would have little or nothing 
to take home vrith him. Fortunately, Mellef s reorgan¬ 
ization was working smoothly. At the five-o’clock 
beU he had only two or three accounts to go over. 
They took him twenty minutes. Crawley had gone 
in the meantime, glancing approval as he passed 
Chris’ office on the way out. Chris finished, washed 
up and left. 

Bay East was the next block north. He turned 
right at the comer and continued five blocks east to 
Alameda Street. He spotted Liz standing at the cor¬ 
ner. Her slim, yet full figure in its neat, closed-neck 
dress excited him. He pulled in toward the curb 
and she got into the car. There was an instant of 
hesitation, then she smiled, leaned over and Idssed 
him. He held her for a moment, his blood racing. 

“Dinner first," he said. "Sea food?” 
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She nodded. ‘I’m starved. Did you know Craw¬ 
ley phoned Los Angeles todayF 

Surprised, he took his hand away from the igm- 
tion key. “Los Angeles? Who was he talkmg to- 

“iSy had a long talk. I imagine you can guess 
about what. Crawley told Briffant that 
ordered the machines." She paused. I don t Imow 
exacdv what Briffant told Harry to do about it. 
Crawley kept saying; ‘All right. I’ll wait until you 

£6t 

“BrifEant’s coming in by plane tomorrow^ It may 
mean MeUer’s job. Oh, hell-let’s forget it. 

He turned right at the freeway, <h:ove until he 
came to a sea-food place one of ““‘y, 
lined the great highway from San Jos^ as fw m 
Berkeley. Over the meal he suddenly started think 
ing of the extra expense Liz would be put to for a 

sitter for her son tonight. 

He said abrupUy. “Maybe I’m about to put my 
foot in my mouth-but if you’re paymg yoin land¬ 
lady extra to stay with Bill, Id like to 

^ smiled, reached out and patted his hand. She 

shook her head. " 

“Thanks for the thought, but I can t let you do it. 

“Whyr , ^ ,, 

Her eyes dropped toward the table. ^ 

“Please forgive me. I like being mdependent. Then 
she glanced at him. “Also, im^ and if I 
I like to provide for Bill-all the way. It might be dif¬ 
ferent if you and I were in love--but were not. I 
iust-iust like you a lot. Please understand. 

“Believe me, I do" he said, with an attempt at 

'S?^“In fact. I’d like everythi^ about this 
evening to be Dutch, as they say. This dinner- 
even the moteL” 
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“Even the motel?” 

I insist,” she said firmly. 

He laughed, breaking a spell of gloom diat had 
descended on him. 

“You re indepeudent,* he said. “Fine. Perhaps we 
can see about falling in love later. Where do you 
want to go—I mean I don’t know much about the 
area. 


Liz smiled, putting on lipstick, 

^ere’re several good motels just north and south 

of San Juan. Ill show you.” 

^ he paid the check, Chris felt exhilarated, like 
a little boy about to be taken on a new and fasci¬ 
nating trip. 

Following Liz’ directions, he drove to the San 
Mateo bridge. Crossing the bay was like traversing 
on island sea. Salt smeU came sharply through the 
open windows of the car. Light mists drifted past. 
Owr and alwve them loomed the incoming clouds 
and fog banks. Liz pointed out the salt flats where 
fte chemical was panned out and dried in the sun. 
Iney had a pink, rosy hue. 

Biblical,” he said, “except for the tractors. I al¬ 
ways thought they mined salt out of the ground.” 

of the West Coast are a good deal like the 
east Mediterranean lands,” Liz said. “I took a Med- 
ite^anean cruise on my honeymoon.” She chuckled. 

1 dont blame you for thinking you’re in a foreign 

country. V^o knows, Chris, maybe you’U like it here 
some day. 

^ He felt gallant. “If I do it’ll be because of you. 

She said gaily, “Let’s stop for a bottle of wine, 
■^ere s a hquor store just off the bridge on the other 
side. 111 pick it out.” 

“Feel like celebrating?” 

“It’s an occasion, isn’t it?” 
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“They don’t have wine glasses in motels" 

“Who cares? We’ll use what they have.” 

At the opposite end of the bridge she guided 
tiinn to the liquor store, one of a large complex of 
shops surrounding a crowded supermarket not far 
from the west shore of the bay. When she came 
back she was carrying a wrapped bottle. 

“Sparkling Burgundy,” she said as he drove off. 
He was surprised at how crowded the motels 
were, judging by the cars parked outside. He drove 
past several until he came to a giant one, whose park¬ 
ing lot dwarfed the number of cars it held. As he 
pulled iipi, Liz opened out a wallet and extracted 
bill. She slipped the bill into the car’s glove com- 

1 .^nryife^xe man and wife, of course. Mr. and Mrs.— 
"Hyiffiam C. Caneway,” Chris smiled, pleased at 
^ ' bis Ovra private joke. They walked up the long path¬ 
way to the oflBce and he went in. In a few minutes 
he had signed in and gotten a key. 

Chris turned, walked out of the office, feeling 
slightly guilty. He saw Liz driving the car toward 
him. He glanced around at the long line of doors 
and windows. Bach door had a number on it. He got 
into the car. 

“Number forty-seven,” he said. "Down that way. 
A moment later Liz parked the car. He picked up 
the bottle of wine and got out. An instant later the 
door closed behind them and he locked it. Chm 
looked around. A large, quiet room, furnished with 
an immense bed, two comfortable chairs and a couple 
of sm^ tables. On one of them rested a telephone. 
On another was a tray with four wrapped glasses. 
Between the two tables stood a television set, 

Chris unwrapped the wine. He found a cork¬ 
screw cheek-by-jowl with the Gideon Bible in a 
dresser drawer. He opened the wine, unwrapped two 
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of the glasses. Liz had sat down on the bed, her feet 
drawn under her. He poured the wine and 
hem glass. 

He said, “I feel funny. This is the first time I’ve 
ever done anything like this." He paused, looking 
at her, “Do I sound like a high-school boy?” 

Her glance was level and direct. 

High-school boys—the modem ones anyway— 
don’t sound like you,” she said. “They ought to, may¬ 
be they used to. But I like the fact that you feel 
funny.” Her laugh rippled lightly. "So do I. It’s the 
first time for me, too. No man’s touched me since 
my husband—except you.” 

“Love—or something—at first sight?” 

“Or something,” she said. “I don’t know much 
about love. I thought I loved the man I married, 
but 1 didn’t That was part of his reason for being 
brutal, I^suppose, You see-it wasn’t all his fault. It 
never is. She hesitated. ‘ Isn’t it the same way with 
you and your wife?” 

He sat think ing 

“I don’t know,” he said slowly. "When Racey and 
I were married, she was different. We were married 
for two years. Then she changed. Or seemed to. I 
don’t know why. But she-changed me. The hell with 
it, Liz. Here’s to us.” 

He emptied his glass. 

"To us,” she repeated, drinking. 

He refilled their glasses, leaned down to kiss her. 
Liz put down her glass and rose to meet him. They 
stood kissing hungrily. 

“Oh, God," he said, suddenly. “I forgot to clo se 
the blinds." 

He dashed to the vrindow, adjusted the blinds. 
When he turned she was moving toward the bath¬ 
room, carrying her handbag. Suddenly he thought 
he loved her a lot, She^d want no intemiption. She 
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Imew what hb waritedi, what she wanted. H^e grinned, 
poured himoeif another drink. They had come 
here not to talk, not to discuss the happenings of 
the day as if they had been man and wife, but to 
enjoy each other, to the full and without restraint. 
He danced around the room; there should inusic, 
per£ps, something soft, somthing low. But there 
was no radio, just the TV. All the co^^emences-for 
a married couple. He was undecided whether to 
undress now or later. He had no idea of what she 
would be wearing when she came out of the bath¬ 
room. An instant later he knew. 

The door opened and Liz came out carr^g her 
dress and slip, attired only in pmttes and a bra. She 
smiled at him and, wordlessly, he began to unless. 

Liz put down her dress and slip on one of me 
chairs, took off her bra and came to him. She 
put her arms around him. He looked down at 
Leasts, pressed against him, their nipples already 
hard, like tiny, budded roses. 

“I love you,” he said. . n r 

“Right now-I think I love you, Chns, she mur¬ 
mured, touching her lips to his. Abruptly she riMve 
away, stepped out of her panties. Her perfume 
filled his senses, fragrant, warm, clinging. 

‘TLiiz—** 

She whispered, “Don’t talk until-” Her eyes 

swiveled toward the bed. 

His mind rioted as he clasped her. A few steps 
took them to the bed and he lay on the piUow of 
her breasts and ground his mouth aga^t hers, 
v^hirl of heat made his body feel Hke a glo^g tort* 
of iron. It was getting away from him; her breasts 
and loins had excited him past the pomt of con- 

He fell against her, exhausted, spent, his senses 
sated, his whole body caUing out its need for rest. 
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He did not know that he had fallen asleep until 
he felt her hands rocking him, heard her gentle 
laugh. 

“Chris, please. How about a glass of wine?*’ 

He stood up. He switched on a bedside light. Liz 
sat up in bed, drew her legs under her and watched 
him as he poured the wine. 

He came back to sit beside her, handed her a glass. 
With her free hand she took his. 

“No regrets?” she asked. 

“No regrets,” he said, smiling. "You’re lovely, Liz.” 

“I want to be lovely for you, Chris,” she said. 

He stood up. “You know what? I’m hungry.” 

He went to the phone, dialed the office and 
ordered sandwiches and coffee. 

Silently they dressed. 

The sandwiches and coffee came. They ate, and 
Chris looked at his watch. It was after ten o’clock. 

He asked, “Will I see you again?” 

“Do you want to?" 

"Of course.” 

‘Then, of course. I’ll see you again.” She smiled, 
^ut not here." 

They left the motel and drove back across the San 
Mateo bridge. The freeway was crowded. Much 
later, he parked behind her car at Bay East and 
Alameda* She leaned over and kissed him. 

“I’ve loved it, Chris,” she said, simply, then got 
out of the caii 


Racey was still up when he got home. 
“Drink?” Racey asked quietly. 

He shook his head. 


I had a bite and a couple of glasses of wine at 
a small Italian place on the way home,” he replied. 

• r P ” she said. “About eight 

o clock. Nobody answered.” 
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He was panic-stricken for a moment. Then he re- 
They disconnect the switchboard at 

five 

“Oh” she said, crestfallen. “I didn’t realize that. 

He asked, “What did you want to speak to me 

^^Alwut the car. The man phoned and asked if 
we were going to pick it up tonight. I said no. Gan 
we pick it up tomorrow night?” 

He nodded. “Maybe I can bring home less work. 
Next day he learned from Edgerton that BnliMt 
would be delayed a day getting back from Los An- 

^^“Other business.” Edgerton smiled thinty. “He 
likes girls. Nothing unhealthy about Rog Bnitant. 
Funny thing is, his wife knows aU about it 
"How did she find out?” 

Edgerton said, “I went to a party once at the 
Briffants. He throws one every so often, in^tes me 
whole executive staff. Calls them family affaus. 
Chris said, “Good for morale. 

“You bet. One big happy family. For a 
nights a year you get the impression you re the Brit' 
fa^’ best friend. It works, Chris. That s why I mdn t 
CO to any more parties. It isn’t the exhaustion of the 
parties—it’s the exhaustion later on. At the t 

went to-Florence Briffant got high and told me 
her husband mentioned to her he liked girls. Ihe 
occasion was when she caught him with one a couple 
of years ago.” Edgerton laughed. j • ... 

Chris did not see liz except at a distMce durmg 
lunch. She nodded to him, but when she disapj^aied 
to take her usual walk, he decided not to follow. 

That night, after supper, he and Racey went dmra 
to San Fernando Road to pick up the new car. Alter 
they had signed the final papers they drove home, 
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Racey in the old car, he in the new one. As Chris 
tooled up the hill after her he realized that pay¬ 
ments on rent, furniture and the new car would 
dictate how often he took Liz out in the future. It 
wouldn t be too often. He sighed and went back to 
thmkmg of work he still had to do that night. 

He had vaguely been expecting some kind of trou- 
ble on Thursday morning. Crawley was closeted 
with Briffant, Chns found when he went in to check 
over the day’s work. It was ten-thirty when Crawley 
came in to his ofiSce to see him. Chris noted that he 
was tautly under control. He stood there for an in- 
stant, nervously lighting a cigarette, then told Chris 
that Meller had been fired. 


Eleven 


Crawley’s face wore an odd smile. “I thought he 
had overreached himself this time. It almost hap- 
pened once before,” The smile vanished, ‘1 tried to 
warn him-you remember, Chris.” He shrugged. 
It did no good. Meller had the authority to order 
the machines. I couldn’t stop him.” 

Chris thought. Fired. Just like that 
‘Does Meller know?” he asked. 

“Of course. The chief called him in. I was there ” 
&awley spoke almost absenUy, as though he might 
have been visualizing himself in Meller’s shoes. Chris 
wondered why Crawley had made it a point to come 
to break the news. A moment later he knew. 
The chiefs called a meeting in ten minutes” 
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Crawley said. “You're included. Don’t worry. It’ll be 
just a pep talk, probably, or something like that.” 

Crawley nodded and went out. 

Chris quickly took two drinks, knowing that 
Crawley was already fortified. He wondered wheth¬ 
er or not Edgerton and Fayslee had adopted the 
habit. When he knocked on BrifiFant’s door both were 
already there. So was Crawley. BrifiFant nodded to 
Chris. Meller was absent. 

“What I have to say is impleasant.” Briffant took a 
deep breath. He seemed tense and angry. “You gen¬ 
tlemen—all of you—were present in this room, last 
week when I explained the situation as outlined to 
me by the New York office. It called for cut-backs, 
Mr. Meller was here, too. He heard me. He tried to 
argue with me” Abruptly BrlEant coughed. “This is 
not to say that I can’t be argued with. This is defi¬ 
nitely a place where a man can bring up an honest 
objection. 1 can make mistakes, I sometimes do 
m^e mistakes. And if any of you think I’m making 
one he can come here and tell me what he thinks is 
wrong. But—” Briffant banged his fist on the table 
and his face grew gorged with blood. “I am the boss. 
Tm the one who says what’s to be done or what 
isn’t.” His voice quietened. “You all heard me tell 
Mr. Meller that New York had ordered a cut-back. 
That means a cut-back, not holding the line or im¬ 
posing new expenses. Mr. Meller deliberately went 
out and ordered new equipment, thus wiping out a 
good part of what we were saving by cutting his of¬ 
fice staff. This was done without my knowledge or 
my approval.” Briffant’s voice deepened. “Without 
my knowledge or approval. What is more, Mr. Meller 
did this behind my back. He would not—could not— 
have done it if I had been here. This is not only 
breaking discipline. It’s treachery.” 

Commander of the troops, Chris thou^t, ex- 
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plaining the fine points behind the dawn execution 
of a soldier. 

Briffant went on. “Neither the breaking of disci¬ 
pline nor treachery can be tolerated in this com¬ 
pany. When either happens it must be stopped. 
Gentlemen, I have this morning accepted Mr. Mel- 
ler s resignation.” His eyes went from one to the 
other of them. “This action was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. I brought you here to explain. I didn’t have to 
but I thought it would clarify the future for all of 
us. He paused. “Mr. Meller has informed me that 
he is leaving at once. The company, of course, 
has no desire to be punitive beyond necessity, and 
he will, of course, receive severance pay. In the 
meantime-” Briffant’s eyes shifted to Edgerton- 
Mr. Edgerton will take care of Mr, Meller’s work and 
be in charge of the computing department until such 
time as he is replaced. That is all I have to say, 
gentlemen.” He stood up and the others rose. 

Out in the corridor, Chris asked Crawley, ‘'What 
about the machines?” 

Crawley replied, “They stay until Meller is re¬ 
placed, thank God. That may take weels.” 

They were standing at the door to Crawley’s of¬ 
fice. 

“Then MeUer was right,” Chris said. 

Crawley gave him a sharp look. 

“In a way, of course. But that isn’t the point. Brif¬ 
fant was right, too. I think he made his point pretty 
well. He’s the boss. We do what he says. He does 
what New York tells him to do.” Crawley shrugged, 
“Meller won’t have any trouble getting another job.” 

“No trouble? I thought you said he had a heart 
conation. Most places have a health requirement, 
don’t they? I got my check-up before the company 
took me on.” 

Crawley stared at the floor. “He’ll get a job, 
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maybe not at the same salary or with the s^e 
sponsibihties, but he’ll do okay.” ffis face bnghtened 
“Might do Wm good to wait a while. He needs a rest. 

He needs a rest ... . j 

The phrase reverberated through Chns mmd as 
he went back to his desk. At MeUers age a discharge 
could be fatal. No amount of letters of recommen¬ 
dation could do much good. A bi^S comply 
would want to know why he had left NaUonal Elec- 
tric-and there was no answer to that, none that 
would look good. Of course, he reflected, the faidt 
was Meller's. MeUer had acted according to his 
lights. Chris had read somewhere that the average 
American family was financially three months away 
from disaster if normal income stopped. What woidd 
happen to MeUer if he faded to get a job mside of a 

But Briffant had been right. Crawley had s^d sa 
Chris had no doubt that the others, mcludmg 
Edgerton, would probably feel the same way. As he 
sat there at his desk, staring at his woA folder, 
Chris' face grew hard. Had there re^y been s - 
ficient cause for firing Tom MeUer? A dressmg-do^ 
might have been sufficient. Had he been ^t g^ 
notfor Ifee majesty, but because he had a bad 1^^ 
condition, because he was wearing out, expend- 

^ He wondered, vaguely, who would replace the 

mot spoofflcally, i£ the machines 
MeUer had ordered would remain. 


The man who replaced MeUer was n^ed Je^ 
Staker. He came into the office two weeks ^ter the 
firing and took over from Edgerton. Agam the roun 
of introductions. Staker, according to Crawley, was a 
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g)od company man. Moreover he had come from 
M Western Utilities and Supply, 

North Electrics great rival on the West Coast A 
rawe in salary had helped make the change-over. 

tna^Tk- ^ the tlmd week it was plain that the 

machines holler had brought in would stay where 
they were. Chris, though curious about what Meller 
was domg, was unable to find out He made a 
yarded mquiry of Crawley just after Staker took 
was noncommittal. Chris was 
shaken. Tie two men had been close friends. Craw- 
when Chris had first come to the oflSce, 
^d told him so. Obviously, the accounts chief found 
It expedient to drop a man as a friend once he 
became anathema to the company, 

inst^tly that his own position 
be made equally precarious. He decided to 
^me more circumspect in his relaUons with Liz. 
Office work and its eternal pressures precluded 
^y d(Ke contact between them at the office. He had 
dated her only once since that first time-another 
motel meetmg. Racey stiU suspected nothing, but 

her-or 

“to a ceaseless routine of work, 
ot bragmg work home, of outdoor suppers with 

tofc Racey ffi a 

^ coiisidered the scenery dull and 

Ae long hike they took along the Point's beaches 

^ ^^y ^ and 

Racey had had a bitter argument 

^^ded to show up at 
&e office. Her son was ill and she was out for two 
dys. At lunch Crawley expressed dissatisfaction 

secretaries should 
be girls without family ties. The remark threw Chris 
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into a panic. He wanted nothing to hapj^n to 
nothing that would take her away from him, no ^- 
ing that could hurt her. But he had to warn her, he 

He cau^t her after lundi a day later. She seemed 

c£m get a job anywhere,” she smd. 
most anywhere. Maybe at Western Utilities and Sup¬ 
ply," she finished with quiet irony. 

He was still concern^. Then wryly, he realized 
he was acting like a jealous lover. 

“Tm a daiaad foil," he said. “I supOTO I was 
thinking more of myself than you. I wouldnt like it 
if you left, Liz, or had to leave. 

She patted Ms arm. 

“I’m flattered, Chris." 

They were four blocks from the plant, walkmg 
along a street of pepper trees and maples. She twk 
his They stroUed in silence, then went back to 
the office separately. , , 

Chris’ mind had been wrapped “ 
trouble before his meeting with Liz. When he got 
back he found it waiting for 1^. Crawley ca^mto 
the office and carefully closed the door. He ^“ed 
a Uttle unsteady on his feet. Ch^ jessed he had 
had more than the usual ration of quick ones. Craw¬ 
ley sat down and lit a cigarette. He did not seem to 
know how to begin. 

Chris stood the silence for a moment, then asKeo, 

-ned ™ 

into his office before I’d finished lunch. He paused. 
“New York called him just before he gomg to 
lunch.” He looked up ne^ously at Chris. Im afraid 

Mellers pulled our cork.” , ii » 

For a moment Chris failed to connect Mellers 
name with current problems-then his eyes widened. 
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“Tie Wright-Patman Actr he asked 
Cr^ley nodded. “The company executives in 
New York have been served with a summons. They’ll 
appear before a Senate committee.” 
asked tightly, “What makes you think Mel- 
fer informed them?” 

"Who A^eU else could it have beenr Crawley 
demand^. “The lousy, stinking snake! They wouldn’t 
have l»heved rumors, maybe, but when a man who’s 
M^the position MeUer held talks they’ll believe 

1 was bound to leak out,” Chris said 

leveUy. I said so. If oot this year, the next."" 

Never mind that,” Crawley said grufiBy. “The 
pomt IS what all of us are going to do about it. It 
rn^a sunmoi^Jor eye^body, especially account- 
ante. Bitf ant wdl ^ ru be called. So will you. 

St? ^ poUcy-in cooperation 

With New York. He simply won't talk.” 

Chris shook his head. 

“That’s impossible,” he said. "You can’t hold out 
m a Senate committee. You can’t even take the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Crawley gnmted. "We’ll see about that. Briffant’s 

got ideas. We just keep mum. How about 

you, LiJinsr 

f ® commit- 

b7s” ^ would be peijury. Peijuiy carries penal- 

Nobody s askmg you to lie or to perjure yourself, 
imj^rtant thing is not to say anything at all. 
After all, youve only been here a few weeks. You 
cotod simply say you knew nothing, had found out 
no^g-that IS, if you have to say anything.” 

Chns sat silent for a moment. 

^ said. "I found out about 

the company s pnce-fixing poHcy the first few days I 
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was here. Only a blind man could have avoided it." 

b^alty Chrk The com^y 
hired you, gave you a good job, a ^hanw to_ ^ 
yourself. You’d be ungrateful, an mgrate to talk 

“Harry, have you ever been in front of a Senate 
committee?” Chris asked. 

“Of course not. Why?” . _ , u.. 

“I never have been, either, but I know what hap¬ 
pens. They can take you apart,^piece by piece... 

“Sure, if you have no guts, Crawley ^d hotly. 
“They can take yellowbellies to pieces. But a real 

““m^^ yeUowbeUy,” Chris said, quiedy. “But 

what I know are the facts.” 

“You could deny them,” Crawley saii “I you 
-you’ve been here only a few weeW. You could m- 
sist you never found out a thing. Some of us may 
have to talk, but only accountants c^ give a 
straight, down-to-figures story If 
stall, keep them guessing, the dung blow ove . 
Sometimes it does.” He stubbed out Im cigarette 
jBxed Chris with a gknce. “You owe the company 
something. In fact you owe soinethmg 
your wife. You’ve got a new house, new car, new 

furniture, haven’t you?” 

Chris shot him a narrow, bitter loolc 

-Are you threatening me Ham?” he d^ed^ 

“You mentioned facts,” Crawley rephed. Fact 

don’t he. I face facts and so does ^ 

Fayslee. so will Edgerton. Might be a good^ea for 
you to face all of them, too.” He stood up. “My ad¬ 
vice is for you to think things, over come to your 
own conclusion. I think you know what *at ^“elu¬ 
sion should be, Chris. We’ll probably all be caUed in 
even you.” He went to the door. Bnffant and I are 
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fl^g to New York tonight to confer with the main 
olhce. Better make up your mind before we get back. 
Remember, CI^, it won’t be easy getting another 
job if you lose the one you’ve got” His voice changed 
abruptly Imt its note of hostility. "Stick hy the com¬ 
pany and the company will stick by you.” 

The door closed after him. Chris feit slightly ill 
to stomach. Damn. He had been afraid of an in- 
vestigatiOT of ^pany policy sooner or later, and 

^ ^ ^ P">P^et were 

whatever. He supposed it was true, as 
a^ley had said, that even Edgerton would go along 

tead office decided 
was that Chris 

himself had not the slightest desire to commit per- 

said, that he could 
Sd no^g. But the statement 

f a lie easily discoverable. It 

was liter^y impossible for anyone to work for how¬ 
ler short a tune in accountancy at National Elec¬ 
tric and be ^aware that goods were sold at varying 

““Sd 

What he needed was someone to talk to, someone 
w^would listen, understand, respond to his mood. 

Not Lk. She had enough troubles of her own 
simply be dragging her into the 
RaSy ^ National employee. 

He WM afraid to tell Racey. She might endorse 
Cra^eys stmd. It was all too likely ^t Racev 
wodd take the "prartical” point of viL?^inToS 
Aat they were m so deep that any stand foJhonesty 
^his part im^t leave them paupers, stranded 2 

hS’ ^ ® country. 
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He knew his own-he had, on 
and accounting advice that skirted the boimds o£ 
dishonesty. But skirting the law and breakmg it 
wprfi two diflEcront io&tt6rs* 

Racey had approved of what the co^iP^y 
told him, in effect, to mind his own busm^s. He 
cursed his own weakness-in a sense, he realize!^ ^e 
S ^teated him, deprived him of the larger func¬ 
tions of manhood, of family leadership and respon- 

“Siaw tightened. He would have to talk to^«y. 
He rSed suddenly, for the bottle in the bottom 
Sawer of the desk, but, ju^^ as ^bmptty^ wUh^ew 
his hand. This was somethmg hed have to taw 
clear-headed. He would present the facts to her ^ 
of them, including the possible ^ger to 

She would have to face up to on<» 

did, but in her own way. the way that had once 

^Rawyhad arranged for supper with 

but Sn he got home that night he hinted on their 

eating alone. The refrigerator was 

^ut we can’t, Chris,” Racey said agitatedly. We 

^'^riTsL^ tiiei worn out-anything 

don’t want another of these stupid evemngs mter- 

phoned the Caneways to tell them that 

""^eTStthing until after dinner. Then he told 

^^Her fS^dMkened. She was affected-he ^oold teU 
thS When he had ffnished. she put her hand on 

^‘it’s terrible, Chris. I can’t think of another word 
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saw evidence. If MeUer 

gave them the dope-and I agree with Crawley that 

ivnituk! ““ Pfve anything he says. His word 

convincmg even before trial.” 

^uJd-coul<fe’t you change the booksr 
He smiled at her pityingly. 

«nlS®“ ^ the company went for such a stupid idea 

reahz”-^”^’ hesitandy. “I didn’t 

problem” he said, finally. “They want 

I told you th™/^ dangerous. 

yow’Job;' 

as S another one 

to say” dotftKLt 

He saw the justice of her remark. He did not know 
went he^, 

tha" worfdlK Rafy^^ 

that confnsad, Hacey. I Urtolc I know what I wL to 
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do I want to tell the truth. First, ^e^ause 1* 

toth. Secondly, it's dangerous 

rU be up against a governmental body. 

perts are no say weH lose 

^ “Livine?” His rejoinder was sharp. “Yon ^ this 

UvinTwea -yUu ao JO. » 
hell.” He rose, shrugged. Torget it. in 

Her manner was full of pleading. Chris, 

‘’T™. Wtchen to fix htaself an- 

other diinlt. Then, wearily, he went into the g 

'°tte“L"^y w^slrd^. He 

h^g ht wfs lihe 
r4“Lf oo“£ in wl^oh every se^ 
t“lay oS led only 

nicolor prison, he thought, m wbicn we ^ 
thought they were free, free to enjoy ^e fettered nt 

""tund^l^Sg^da^^d gray 

BrS^lo.^Twr.dTaLh« would 

with thunder and stabs of lightning. 
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On Sunday morning, just before noon, Cele Craw 
ley phoned and said she wanted to see himlSont 


Twelve 

‘Hon?’™ ‘f 

Racey, but-T^ “"portant. I dont mean to slight 
^Is Harry home?” 

He won’t be home before Tuesdav tk<> > i. 

^ nght, he said curtly. TU be right over ” 

had S iid " Chris 

^ Ckidomia LZl fZZ 

were partly drawn aS A 

was on air-conditioning 

wanted.^'"*’ decided-depending on what Cele 

She chattered aimlessly at first Harrv lind 
off suddenly, after telhng her 
preced things together, added thei to what Ha^ 
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had told her on the phone from New York. Abruptly 
she broke o£F and started talking about the house, 
how difBcult it was to keep clean, how uselessly big. 
Chris gathered she was searching for an opening, 
something that would make it easy for her really to 
begin. 

Cele stopped chattering. She pointed to the cock¬ 
tail shaker. “You haven’t had a martini. Would you 
like something else? We’ve got some really good 
scotch.” 

She brought out a bottle, some ice cubes. Chris 
had scotch on rocks. Cele took a martini and nib¬ 
bled. 

“Chris,” she said. “I—I’m worried.” 

“TeU me.” 

It seemed the opening she needed. “1 had to talk 
to you, after Harry phoned last night. You know 
what’s going on at die office, what’s going on in New 
York, They—they haven’t come to any decision yet, 
but whatever it is, it won’t be easy for any of us. 
Harry’s department is crucial—which means you and 
Harry, Chris. He told me he’d spoken to you about 
testifying—” 

He interrupted, “Nobody knows for sure whether 
or not the company officials will have to testify, 
Cele.” 

She shook her head. “The investigation’s going 
ahead, I don’t know how they found out—but it was 
Meller who spilled the beans. He’s turned papers 
over to the government. Government men are com¬ 
ing out here—I know this is all over my head. But it 
means everyone concerned will have to testify—in¬ 
cluding you.” Cele hesitated, looking at him over the 
rim of her glass, her eyes plainly pleading with him. 
“Harry told me he’d spoken to you and that you 
were undecided what to do.” 
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Chris nodded. “It’s not easy for me to make up my 
mind.” 

“I know. It’s been hard for Harry, too.” She 
glanced around the room. “We stand to lose all this^ 
Chris, and Harry’s worked so hard for years.” Her 
words quickened. “None of us has to lose anything— 
if only we do the right things. All you have to do is 
say you know nothing, that you haven’t been here 
long enough to find out what was going on.” 

Chris poured himself another drink. The scotch 
was good. He wondered if Crawley had told Cele 
to make a special plea for Chris’ cooperation and a 
feeling of distaste fiooded his mind. 

“Chris—” Cele laid a hand on his arm—“You’ve 
only been here a short time—" 

He shook his head. “I’ve had all this out with 
Harry. I don’t know what he told you, but this isn’t 
anything small and trivial, Cele. It isn’t two con¬ 
tenders in court trying to get the best of each other. 
It’s National Electric against Uncle Sam, I told 
Harry I’d read the papers. Doesn’t he? You see cases 
like this every week, if not every day.” He was sud¬ 
denly angry. “Did Harry tell you to speak to me?” 

“No, Chris. It was my idea. I know what’s at stake 
for all of us. I’m thinking of Harry and myself, but 
I’m also thinking of you and Racey. Maybe that 
sounds pompous, but it’s true.” 

“You’re asking me to he my head off, Cele.” 

She looked at him a moment, then nodded, smil¬ 
ing faintly. 

“Yes, you’re right, Chris. That’s what Tm asking 
you. I have to. There’s too much at stake,” Again 
she put her hand on his arm, moving closer to him 
on the couch. Her deep-set eyes were fixed on his. 
Her voice sank lower. “Chris, Td do anything, any¬ 
thing at all if you’d—if you’d be sensible.” 

He realized, instantly, the meaning of her words. 
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An ugly smile spread on his face. The company 
wives, driving their men to success at all costs fol¬ 
lowed the drive themselves. Sex sells was a good 
motto for all. 

Cele Crawley was trying to seduce him, perhaps 
with Crawley’s consent 

All right. He would take her. One up on Harry. 
One up on Cele. One up on Racey. He paused in 
his thinking, bitterly. Two up on Racey. And it was 
Racey s fault. How insistent she had been on chang¬ 
ing, on “bettering” their lives. What a mockery she 
had made of their marriage. 

Cele Crawley’s eyes were hot, eager. 

“Anything, Chris,” she repeated. She unbuttoned 
the sheer blouse. “You want me, don’t you, Chris? 
You can have me, Chris. I want you.” 

Did he want her? He was, as yet, not a full- 
fledged company husband but he could respond. 
She was, to him, a slab of meat, an attractive, dif¬ 
ferent slab of meat. One up on Harry. He would 
take take her anywhere she liked. 

“Right here?” he asked. 

His smile had disappeared—his face was bland. 

Cele stared at him. "Go into the first bedroom,” 
she said. “I’ll be only a minute.” 

She disappeared down the corridor, probably to 
the bathroom, he thought. He looked at the scotch 
battle; then, deliberately he picked it up, poured 
himself half a full tumbler. He felt obscenely excit¬ 
ed. Having Cele would be like taking a whore—some 
hot, dirty-bodied, foul-minded daughter of the gut¬ 
ters. It would be something new, The liquor in¬ 
flamed his mind and he knew he was beyond going 
back, now. His body was on fire for her. He laughed. 

He got up, knowing he was drunk, weaving a lit¬ 
tle as he w^ed. He shed his jacket. A word rippled 
through his mind. Bribe ... bribe ... Cele was try- 
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ing to bribe bim with her body. Could he be bribed? 
He stared at himself in a minror hangiag on the wall, 
just over the couch on which they’d been sitting. He 
seemed to be drunk, he decided, but he could not 
be bribed. 

One up on Harry. Sexless permissive Harry. Yet 
not so sexless. Harry had paid rather close attentioa 
Racey in her bathing suit. Harry had probably lust¬ 
ed, while his own wife ... Harry was three thousand 
miles away. They’d have a ball. That was the word, 
a ball. 

In a moment he was naked. Cele came out of 
the bathroom—he could hear her. She went into the 
bedroom. When he came in, sockless and shoeless 
she was wiping hpstick away. 

“No, no,” he said, thickly. “Put it back on—” 

She was breathing fast. Her eyes, still eager with 
lust, fastened on his body. 

“What a man,” she said in a low, throaty voice. 

Where had he heard that before? He did not re¬ 
member, but he appreciated hearing it again. 

“Dance,” he said. “Dance for me, Cele.” 

For the first time a look of embarrassment came 
over her fa(%. But she danced. Her body moved in a 
slow, languorous rhythm. She bumped her loins, 
came close to him, testing. 

He stood and looked at her. Hot, he thought. Hot 
and bitchy. It was obvious, now, how inadequate 
Harry had been. She acted as though she had never 
seen a man. 

He gripped her by the shoulders, threw her rough¬ 
ly toward the bed. She gasped, sprawled on her 
back. He walked toward the bed. 

“Bitch,” he said, with concentrated venom. “A 
sweet, hot little bitch. You’d squeal if I asked you to, 
wouldn’t you?” 

She lay back, panting, her eyes enormous, her 
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glance distorted with passion, mingled with expec¬ 
tation and fear. She had nothing to be afraid of. He 
fell on the bed and began playing with her breasts. 
Her body shuddered under his touch and she began 
to cry out—words that excited him even more, words 
he had almost forgotten, words he had used sparing¬ 
ly to Racey, hot, obscene, orgasmal His aims pris¬ 
oned her. Galvanized, she fought against them. 

“Squeall” he said. "Go ahead, squeal!” 

He began to tease her. Then, without warning, he 
took her. She seized his head, dragging it down be¬ 
tween her breasts, then upward, pressing his lips 
with hers, biting. He paid no attention-intent, now, 
only upon his own pleasure ... 

When he rose she had not opened her eyes, De¬ 
liberately, he kicked the bed. She stared in surprise. 

“You’re good,” he said. “Too good for Hany." 

She said nothing, her glance questioning, now. He 
knew she wanted to know if he would keep the bar¬ 
gain she had suggested. If she had persuaded him 
there would be, he knew, another promise of her 
body. 

He also knew he had not reached any decision. 

Strangely, little remained in him of the drinks he 
had had. He walked out of the room, picked up his 
clothes where he had dropped them. Before he put 
on his socks he bent to the tray of canape, eating 
enormously. 

Cele came out of the bedroom in a housecoat. 
She seemed subdued. Her eyes still wondered. 

“Chris,” she said. “Please, don’t do us all a disserv¬ 
ice. You’ll not only hurt yourself and Racey—you’ll 
hurt Harry and me. Please.” 

He decided that discretion was the better part of 
valor. 

"I don’t know, Cele,” he said. “I’ve got to think it 
over.” 
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She seemed satisfied. 

“Sure you won’t have another drinlc?” she said, 
picking up the bottle. 

He waved it away. 

“And please give my excuses to Racey,” she con¬ 
tinued. “I didn’t think it wise to have her here.” 

“Most imwise,” he agreed. 

He picked up a last canape, finished it, went to 
the door. He said goodbye. 

Ceie did not come outside with him. He went 
down to the car. 

God, how he needed a drink, not hers but his own, 
in a decent bar, among plain, decent barflies. He 
drove o£F down the hill and stopped at a small place 
just two blocks from the freeway. The cool, dark bar 
with its line of busily chatting patrons helped to re¬ 
store him. After a couple of drhiks he tried to think 
of what had happened, but realities eluded him. The 
images faded from his mind. He ordered another 
drink, wishing he could join in the conversation 
around him . 

But he could think of nothing to say. 


Thirteen 

Racey asked the expected question when he got 
home. 

“What did Cele want?” 

“Business,” he said shortly. “She asked me not to 
talk if 1 was called in for an investigation session,” 
Racey seemed contrite. ‘What—what did you say?” 
He did not answer until he had poured a drink. 
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It was safe now to let the alcohol blot out the need 
for decision—blot out his awareness completely. He 
lolled on the couch while she sat opposite him. Chris 
shrugged. 

“I didn’t tell her a damn thing," he said. “I 
couldn’t.” He stared at Racey. “What the hell could 
I tell her when I don’t even know, myself?" 

From the fact that her eyes fell he knew that she 
had hoped he would save things by deciding the 
Crawleys’ way. The thought anger^ him but he 
cooled down inunediately. There was nothing eke 
she could think, unless she wanted to abandon 
everything they had. He would be willing to go 
back to the life they had lived—she simply was not. 
A sympathy for her rose in him. She, too, was 
trapped, even though by herself. His jaw tightened. 
The decision would be up to him. 

By nightfall he had absorbed most of a full bot¬ 
tle of gin. He went to sleep on the couch, resisting 
Racey’s efforts to get him to come to bed. He woke 
at five in the morning. 

Sitting in the fake dawn, with the fog swirling 
just outside the windows, he absently shook hk 
head. No matter what he decided, the end was in¬ 
evitable. He needed every minute, every week he 
could get, to cushion the final shock. Every dollar 
he could make would be necessary. For a while, he 
knew, he would be safe, except from badgering by 
Crawley, perhaps by Briffant. 

Reaching out for a half-filled glass of gin he had 
failed to finish the night before, be slowly drank and 
wondered what the next move would be. 


It came two weeks later. Crawley and Briffant 
had returned. The home office had decided to bluff 
it out, obstruct investigation, delay as much as pos- 
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sible. The company attorneys were busy laying out 
tactics and strategy. Chris wondered what kind it 
would be. Any defensive procedure would be risky. 
Crawley admitted as much but pointed out—and 
proved his point by citing a number of instances on 
which he had been briefed—that it was by no means 
certain that the company would be in a higVily de¬ 
fensive position. 

Crawley kept at Chris on every possible occasion, 
giving his brand of advice, at lunch, during office 
hours, upon leaving or arriving. He made no refer¬ 
ences to Cele. Gradually Chris realized that he was 
to assume Cele had not spoken to her husband 
about the afternoon affair. 

His work suffered, he drank more and more at 
the office, took home larger and larger quantities 
of work he had not finished. Whatever small home 
life he had known with Racey went under. Night 
after night he reeled to bed after twelve o'clock. It 
became impossible for him to see Liz, though she 
obviously missed his company, wanted to see him. 
Their only contacts were at the office and on an in¬ 
frequent walk after a hurried lunch. He could not 
explain to her his real reasons for avoiding her, but 
merely cited the pressure of work. 

On the third Monday after his session with Cele, 
her husband came to say that Briffant was giving a 
party on the following Sunday, All executives and 
their wives had been invited. Crawley jokingly re¬ 
marked that even Edgerton had accepted—and 
Chns realized that Edgerton had finally agreed to 
support company policy. Evidently the party was 
one of those about which Edgerton had told him a 
setting for a pep talk-a "family affair.” 

Chris recognized the invitation as a command— 
there was no way he could refuse. In any event, 
Racey would want to go. The opulence of the Brif- 
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fant home had been mentioned by both Harry and 
Cele Crawley. 

Racey’s own garden was in full bloom. She had 
spent a good part of her time on it, planting, raking, 
cultivating. Chris took to wandering through it be¬ 
tween sessions with his homework, carr)™g a 
double-martini glass, sipping hugely and thinking. 

He could come to no decision. 

On Friday afternoon he was roused from his work 
by a call from the switchboard that a man wanted 
to see him. A dun, he wondered? But he and Racey 
had kept up all their payments. A friend from the 
East? 

It was a nondescript character who entered me 
ofiBce, hat oflF, hair carefully combed, average in size, 
wearing a pair of ordinary spectacles. 

“Mr. Breames?” 

Chris nodded. 

The man took a paper from his inside pocket 
offered it. Chris experienced a chilling sensation. It 
looked like a folded subpoena. It was. 

“Thank you,” the man said, politely. He went 
out. 

Chris unfolded the document, glanced throu^ 
it. It was an order to appear at a date one week in 
the future at a government office in San FrancisOT. 
Attached to the subpoena was another, which Chris, 
from his experience in New York, recognized as a 
subpoena duces tecum specifying certain papers and 
records he was to “ascertain,” “collect and bring 

with him. ^ 

He waited a half-hour, then went into Crawley s 
office. Crawley was with Briffant. He went back to 
his own cubicle, had a dnnk and waited another 
half-hour. When he tried again to see Crawley, the 
latter was at his desk, looking obviously worried. 
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He insde sn effort st st smile when Chris showed 
him the subpoena. 

“Yes. I know* he said. “Briffant and I got one, 
too. No way to avoid it. New York told us not to. 
They’re ready.” 

“Edgerton get one?” Chris asked. 

Crawley needed. “Everyone except Staker. They 
probably don’t know his name yet.” He concluded 
grimly, "He’ll get one.” 

Chris tapped the subpoena. 

This mentions papers I have bearing upon the 
matter. The company files—” 

“Briffant is taking care of that,” Crawley said with 
an effort at cheer in his voice. “You’ve got to recog¬ 
nize something, Chris. This is just the start. We 
bring only general files, if any. The whole thing 
may be quashed at the first session.” 

Chris sensed the fake heartiness in Crawley’s 
voice. He shook his head. 

He said, "They’ll dig. They’ll dig deep. Don’t you 
read the papers?” 

Crawley, he knew, did very little reading of any 
kind except the stock-market columns. 

"I told you every case was different,” Crawley 
said. Just keep that in mind. The company’s got a 
battery of excellent legal brains, both on the East 
Coast and here. We’re not going into this session 
alone, Chris. Just forget about files. Whatever Brif¬ 
fant decides to take along will be adequate.” He 
hesitated. “You don’t have any private notes on any 
of this, do you? I mean the sort MeOer must have 
had?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t worry." Again the attempt at a hearty 
indifference. “You're coming to Briffant’s Sunday?” 

"We’ll be there,” Chris said, almost tartly. He 
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half-turned to go, then came back. “Swimsuits?" he 
asked. 

“Sure,” Crawley said. “WaitTl you see Bri£Eant*s 
pool. It’s twice as big as ours.” 

No doubt, Chris told himself silently, as he re¬ 
turned to his own oflBce, the president of the com¬ 
pany had a pool twice as big as Briffant’s. But maybe 
he didn’t. Tlie president lived back East. Pools were 
not as big back there, nor were there as many of 
them. He pondered on the queer contradiction that 
made California—a perpetually parched state ex¬ 
cept in the “winter”—a land of, literally, thousands 
upon thousands of expensive, hard-to-fill swimming 
pook. Back at his desk he wondered why BrifFant 
^d not spoken to him directly about the pending 
investigation. Probably because Crawley had and 
had gotten nowhere. Doubtless Briffant thought that 
a different atmosphere would get better results. 

Once more he was feeling wretched. He had two 
fast drinks, but the alcohol failed to raise his spirits. 
He knew he needed someone to talk to, preferably 
Liz. He dialed Liz’s extension, asked her to come to 
his oflBce. A moment later she entered, smiling. 

She noticed his dejection. “What’s wrong?” 

“Can’t tell you now,” Chris said. “Could we have 
dinner tonight? Not a late date—just dinner. Fve 
got to talk to somebody. Can you arrange things 
with your landlady?” 

She hesitated, finally nodded. "Where’ll we meet?” 

He named a restaurant along the freeway to 
Berkeley. 

Liz nodded. 

When he met her he did not plunge directly into 
the subject but asked her, instead, about Bill. Bill, 
it turned out, was developing into a hellion. Listen¬ 
ing, Chris decided that what Bill needed was a fa¬ 
ther. By tile time they were halfway through dinner 
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he broached his own problem. Liz listened, asHng 
questions occasionally. When he told her about the 
subpoena she nodded. 

“I thought Briffant was excited diis afternoon,” 
she said. “He was on the phone to New York for al¬ 
most an hour. Or so I heard.” 

Chris si^ed. “The point is 1 don’t know what to 
do.” To his surprise, Liz shrugged. 

“I wish I could help you, Chris,” she said. “I 
can’t. My advice wouldn’t be worth a damn, Tm 
afraid it’s something you’ll have to decide by your¬ 
self." 

His face fell. Her words seemed almost cruel. She 
could see that he was disappointed. She reached out 
to pat his wrist. 

‘Tlease don’t misunderstand ” she said. T can’t 
do it because—well, it isn’t my responsibility. Sup¬ 
pose what I say is wrong? You’d blame me, hate me. 
Yes, of course you would—you’d be unlmman if you 
didn’t. Let me put it this way: We’re not married.” 
Her tone was even. “I don’t have the authority.” 

“Not married—” he repeated slowly. It was true— 
there was no real bond between them because there 
was no hope. He realized that, all along, she had 
expected him to give her some hint of what would 
happen between himself and Racey. But he had not 
known. He could not abandon his wife, demand 
a divorce .., 

In a flash he realized how unsubstantial the alli¬ 
ance between himself and Liz had been. They had 
merely liked each other. Liz was right. Only a wife 
could take the responsibility of advising him now. 
The job was up to Racey—who had already turned 
it down. 

You re right, Liz,” he said. “I'm a fool. Maybe a 
bigger fool than I think. Maybe I ought to go ahead 
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and just ask you to come away with me—and to 
hell with everything else.” 

“There’s Bill,” she said quietly. “It wouldn’t work, 
Chris. I’ve known that. That’s what makes life hell 
for me, in some ways. A woman with a child—” She 
laughed a little grimly. “The man I choose for Bill’s 
father wouldn’t be a man who ran away from a 
problem.” 

“And I’d be running,” Chris said, reluctantly. 
“I’ve known I’m not ihe right man for you, Liz-” 

“I’ve known it, too, Chris,” Liz said, sadly. “From 
the beginning. That’s why I couldn’t let myself fal 
in love with you.” 

He nodded, drank off the glass of wine in front of 
him and touched her hand affectionately. 

She said, “It was awfuUy nice while it lasted, 
Chris. Please believe me. I’ve never met a nicer 
man. You’re very sweet. I wish we could have met a 
long time ago, before-” She was close to tears. 

“I’m an idiot,” he said. “I should have done some¬ 
thing. That’s what’s wrong with me, Liz. I’ve let 
myself be led, led into things I never wanted connec¬ 
tion with—not by you. By Racey—and others. Now 
I don’t know what I should do. You’ll probably 
think I’m a coward. Maybe I am. I'm also con¬ 
fused. I can’t make up my mind. I’m afraid—” 

She smiled at him reassuringly. 

“If you’re an idiot I’m a bigger one,” she said. 
“But even conditional idiots have a right to life and 
happiness. In our own way, we’ll both have to go on 
lootog for it.” 

As he paid the check he realized it was under¬ 
stood that they would not go out together again. 
Getting into his car, waving goodbye, he sighed. 
He had been an idiot, hoping, dreaming, not seeing 
how completely trapped he was so that every possi¬ 
bility of happiness had slipped away from him. 
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At home he told Racey he had had to work over¬ 
time. As always, she believed him. He hated lying 
to her, was glad the lying was finally over. 

He drank heavily through Saturday, spending 
most of the time indoors, finishin g up work, reading, 
even looking at TV. He stared at 5ie picture tube 
hour after hour until Racey insisted he come outside 
into the afternoon sunshine. She was subdued, im- 
able to approach him. She made no effort to men¬ 
tion any of the daily trivia that had become their 
sole topic of conversation. When he had told her 
about the subpoena she had said no thin g. He was 
more sympathetic to her now, equating her hesi¬ 
tancies and failures with his own. 

On Sunday morning he felt somewhat better-he 
did not know why. Perhaps, he thought, because 
the day would probably prove decisive. He had no 
doubt that Briffant would take him aside, put him 
to question and keep at it until he got an answer. 
The trouble was, Chris had no answer ready. 


Fourteen 


The Briffant home in North Berkeley clung, as 
did the Crawley place, to the side of a hill. Berkeley, 
though adjacent to Oakland, was largely suburban 
except down by the bayside where it had been 
partly industrialized. They passed the campus of the 
University of California, saw the time by the cam¬ 
panile clock and hurried on. Surburban tracts gave 
gradually, to large, fenced-in estates, some of 
them many acres in size. They were climbmg, stiU 
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climbing, when Racey saw the sign on the stone 
pilaster that formed one side of a large gateway on 
Bayview Drive. It read; hogeb bbiffant. 

The house itself seemed immense, set at least three 
himdred feet back from the driveway entrance 
amid encircling pines, maples and oaks. It had a 
chaste, formal air. 

“Nice place,” Chris said. TU bet they have out¬ 
side stone fireplaces here, not barbecues.” 

“Does it matter?” Racey asked. 

The driveway was crowded with cars. Chris recog¬ 
nized Staker’s, Edgerton’s, Fayslee’s and the Craw¬ 
ley car. There were two others, one of which Chris 
knew to belong to a company attorney. 

He parked and helped Racey out. 

“The place makes me feel humble,” Chris said. “But 
that’s its purpose. You, too, can have a home like this. 
Just hang on long enough with your teeth and 
tear a few friendly hides apart in the process. It may 
take twenty years—but, don’t we all have time?” 

Racey did not respond. Again he glanced at her. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded. 

“Isn’t there enough wrong?” 

“I’m Sony, Racey,” he said, with a touch of con¬ 
trition, then thought better of it. “For both of us, 
he concluded. He took the swimming bag from her. 

“Thanks,” she said. 

This time nobody came out to welcome them, 
From behind the house they could hear music play¬ 
ing and an occasional loud shout, followed invar¬ 
iably by high laughter. 

“Shall we go in the back way?” Chris .murmured. 
“Or would that be considered too famiUar? Proba¬ 
bly, We’d better give the maid a ring.” 

They walked up to the front door, which stood at 
the top of a rounded flight of steps. There was no 
bell. Chris seized the knocker and gave several sharp 
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blows on its standard. A few seconds later tbe door 
was opened by a middle-aged maid. 

“Mr, and Mrs, Chris Breames,” Chris said. “We’re 
expected.” 

The woman nodded. She let them in. 

“Please wait here a moment,” she said and disap¬ 
peared into a room off the large entrance hall. Two 
minutes later Flo Briffant, in a bathing suit, came 
to ^eet them. Her smile was brilliant. 

Last comers,” she said and glanced at Racey. “A 
pretty wife—I’m so glad to see you again, dear. You’ll 
want to get into your bathing suits. Better do it up¬ 
stairs. Take any of the bedrooms.” She signaled the 
maid. Clarice, please bring Mr. and Mrs. Breames a 
drink. Cocktails?” 

Chris nodded. The maid went out. Flo Briffant 
ushered them to the foot of the winding flight of 
steps leading to the second floor. “When you come 
down the drinks will be waiting. Just go through 
there and follow your nose. Everybody's outside.” 

On the second floor Racey took charge, walking to 
what looked like a bedroom and was. In silence they 
divested themselves of their clothes, got into the 
bathing suits. 

I ^uld speak the part if it were made into a 
play, Chns said. “You walk up the driveway, you 
enter the imposing front door, you meet the hostess, 
she offers you a drink and tells you to take your 
clothes off in a handy bedroom, after which you 
make a dramatic entrance on the rear terrace to 
the-” 

Chris, please— Racey said. “I know how you feel, 
but this isn’t going to help.” 

He nodded. “At the foot of the stairs are two glass¬ 
es that are going to help. I hope they are double 
martinis. Two at a time is my speed. I propose to 
keep up at that rate all afternoon.” 
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On a table stood two large martinis. They carried 
them to a large sunporch giving out on a terrace. 

The pool beyond was, indeed, big. Several people 
were splashing about in it, knocking about a large 
ball. Chris recognized Staker, Edgerton, BriflEant, Cele 
Crawley, Fayslee and two women who turned out, 
later, to be Staker’s and Edgerton’s wives. Sitting in 
chairs at the edge of the pool were Flo BrifE^t, Harry 
Crawley, the company attorney whom Chris vaguely 
remembered as Kellent and two women. Numerous 
empty chairs surrounded a large, free-form table, 
which held trays of canap^ and sandwiches, three 
cocktail shakers and assorted bottles and glasses. 

Flo BrifEant performed introductions. Briffant sur¬ 
faced on the far side of the pool, recognized Chris 
and waved. A few moments later Briffant came out. 
He looked flabby in a bathing suit. His face was 
flushed with liquor and party spirit. 

“Chris, glad you were able to come," Briffant 
boomed. “Ah," he contmued with courtliness, “This, 
no doubt, is Mrs. Breames.” 

“My wife,” Chris said. “Racey, Mr. Briffant.” 

Racey nodded, smiled. Then she became absorbed 
in her drink. 

“Did you have a hard time finding the placer 
Briffant asked. 

“We could hardly miss it,” Chris said. “Did you 
build all this?” 

“No, we bought it.” Briffant chuckled, glancing 
at his wife. “Flo^s an Easterner—^from Chicago. She 
likes all this. Nothing Californian about Flo—is there, 
dear?” Flo smiled and shook her head. Briffant went 
on, “A woman must be served, particularly if shes 
your wife. When your wife doesn’t feel at home in 
California you do something about it. You buy what 
she needs. I’m a good husband, a good provider.” He 
stamped his foot. “I found this and bought it. Mas- 
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sachusetts—that's what Flo tells me, anyway—Massa¬ 
chusetts in California. Except for the mountains. No 
mountains like these in Massachusetts.” 

Chris sipped his drink. When your wife wants 
something you go out and buy it. You’re a good pro¬ 
vider. You do what she wants. At any price. Then 
a crisis comes along and you don’t know how long 
youU have a roof over your head. You get busy, then 
—you puU out all the stops, you become cagy, you 
gather the clan to give yourself the iUusion of sup¬ 
port. You even invite the maverick—particularly the 
maverick. You want to convince him so that the 
chances of holding on to what you’ve provided for 
your wife are mukiplized. Supply the maverick with 
drink, make him feel as though he's one of the fam¬ 
ily—taJ^ him into the family and keep pouring liquor 
into his glass to mak^ him mellow ... 

Chris was determined to be mellow. He drank, 
let Flo BrifiFant refill his glass, ate canapra and 
watched. The afternoon wore on. From to time 
a group would go into the water—Chris refrained. 
Now and again he noticed Flo Briffant’s eyes on hiTn 
hungrily. Her husband paid no attenhon-Briffant 
was deep in conversation with Kellent and Staker. 

Slowly, as people and groups came and went, the 
seating ^angement changed. In late afternoon Chris 
found himself next to BrifiFant. Some of the women, 
includmg Racey, had gone indoors at Flo BriflFant’s 
invitation. The rest of the company were in the wa¬ 
ter. 

BrifiFant suddenly leaned forward to address Chris. 
“Crawley tells me you’re bothered about the inves¬ 
tigation.” 

Chris stared at him. Dislike of BrifiFant spread 
through him like a blob of ink in a glass of water. 

That s right,” he said. “It’s a dangerous situation.” 

Briffant poured himself another chink. 
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“Except for you, Chris, were a team, he said 
blandly. “Now, what’s the problem?” 

“I told Crawley,” Chris said. “It’s a Senate mvesti- 
gation. I can’t lie. They’d get it out of me. ^ 
“You could hide ” Briffant suggested. Hide be¬ 
hind the fact that you’ve been here for a compara- 

tively short time.” , . 

Chris wondered why Briffant was playing him 
like a fish on a line. He had already give^ his an¬ 
swer to Crawley and Crawley had undoubtedly told 
Briffant. He shook his head dubiomly. ^ 

“I’m a lousy Uar-and it would be a he. _ 

Briffant’s face hardened. He turned his martim 

glass slowly in his hands. r . . 

“You’re being asked to stay part of the team, 
Chris,” he said in a soft voice. “We hired you, 
brought you all the way from New York, made it 
easy for you to buy furniture, a new car-you didnt 
know that, did you?” , . 

“No, I didn’t know that,” he admitted. 

“Then why be ungrateful?” Briffant pursued. Tou 
have a future in the company, Chris. So have I. Im 
not yet at the top, so I have something to look tor- 
ward to, something to work for. I give my loyalty 
to the company. You can get ahead. You know 
that. All you have to do is become part of the team. 

Part of the team. For an instant Chris saw the team, 
marching in Indian file, down the barred comdor 

of a prison. Part of the team. 

He said finaUy, “It’s too big for me. Maybe not tor 
you. You can afford legal help. I cm tU I get 
stuck, what’s going to keep me out of jail? 

Briffant waved a deprecating haiid. ^ 

“Tlie company’s attorneys are beliind all ot us, ne 
said. His voice softened. “Perhaps we should discuss 
a raise. You could use a raise, Chris, couldn t youi' 

A raise. He heard the phrase reverberate. More 
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money. Uss pressure on the weekly pocketbook. A 
raise-a bribe. Maybe he ought to ask for a really 
big one. But that would be blackmail, wouldn’t it? 
No matter how you turned in this setup there 
was crookerei staring you in the face. 

He stared at Briffant, then glanced at the pool, at 
the grounds surrounding it and then back at the 
h^e. It was a solid house but it had the odd proo- 
erty, under certain conditions, of evaporating into the 
leaving its occupants naked and shelterless. 
Whatever he lost he could not lose as much 

“What good would a raise dor he asked. “Givine 

_ Briffant’s face turned beet-red. His lips tightened 
mto a thm line, his free Bst clenched. The other 
noloing a martini glass, quivered. ’ 

“What more do you want?” he demanded. 

I m not asking for a bribe,” Chris said. Out of the 
side of his eye he saw Flo Briffant step out on the 
terrace come toward them. He had the odd feeling 
^at she bad been watching, listening, from the 
door of the sub porch, 

“Then you’re telling me that it’s no use to-” Brif- 
lant continued. 

“Chris.” 

The voice was Flo Briffant’s. Chris glanced up at 
^r. Her face^was perfectly composed. She dashed an 
odd look at her husband. He subsided 

"Chris. I wonder if I could talk to you for a mo- 
ment—alone. 

B^ant grunted. ‘What good would it do. He’s 
practically told me he won’t_” 

Shut up, Bog,” his wife said. She turned her at- 
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tention to Chris. "Would you come upstairs a min¬ 
ute? Nobody U mind. They're busy in the kitchen. 

“Flo, what the hell do you think you re domgr 
Brifiant demanded. 

“Never mind.” She looked interrogatively at Chns. 

“Chris?” ,, , , 

He got up and followed her into the house. They 

skirted the kitchen, went into the entrance haU and 
up the stairs. She led the way into one of the bed¬ 
rooms. She closed the door and faced him. 

“I brought you here so that no one could possi¬ 
bly hear us ” she said, smiling. “It takes a bitch to 
do certain things-and I suppose you could caU 
me a bitch. Certainly I’m more one than Bog is 
a bastard. There’s still something to be said, Chns, 
something even Bog couldn’t say. Her eyes nar¬ 
rowed. “I know what he was talking to you about. 
That’s why you’re here. I know what you Jink-now. 
You’re going to tell the truth, aren’t you?” 

“I think so,” he said. “I’ve got myself to think 
about. I’ve got my wife to think about. And honesty, 
too. In that order.” 

She stated at him while he talked. Her eyes 
dropped from his face to his shoulders and continued 
on down his body. Her breath drew in sh^ly. 

“Too bad,” she murmured. Then, brightenmg: 
“You know, I hke you, Chris. I’m a bitch. I admit it. 
If you’d decided to go along. Td probably have se¬ 
duced you, in time.” She came closer to him. ‘ Kiss 

me—just once—won’t you? 

He stood immobile. She moved closer, put her 
arms around him and kissed him, slowly. He did 
nothing. Her hands moved over him, clutching, feel¬ 
ing- Again her breath drew in sharply. An instant 
later she had drawn back, her eyes misty. ^ 

“I won’t bother thanking you,” she said, “but— 
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He stared at her in puzzlement. "Why did you 
bring me here, Flo?” 

Her smile was thin. “To blackmail you, Chris ” she 
said. “Rog wants something-and I want him to 
get it." 

He laughed in her face. 

^lackmail me? Got something on me, Flo? Have 
I been dipping into the office petty cash? Do I travel 
secretly at a hundred miles an hour on the way 
home? Have I made a pass at you?" 

No, but you did at Liz Yarmon. You made more 
than a pass at her, Chris.” 

“Who told you?” he demanded, his voice sudden¬ 
ly tense and strained. “What son of a bitch-” He 
paused, a horrible thought crowding into his brain. 
Had Liz talked? 


Flo shrugged. Harry Crawley put two and two 
together, He’s good at that.” 

He exploded, “It’s no one’s business what I did 
with Liz Yarmon or what she did with me.” 

‘You don’t understand,” Flo said, silldly. “It may 
be nobody’s business today-and everybody’s tomor- 
row. Or even this evening.” 

“Unless I go along with your husband?” 

‘You catch on quickly, Chris.” 

A smile wreathed his lips. 

“I don’t like blackmail or blackmailers, Flo.” He 
made a fist of one hand, massaged it with the other. 

blLdy“^ ^ 


It seemed to Chris that she was baiting him. Her 
mocking eyes enraged and at the same time excited 
him. He reached out suddenly and pulled down 
her bikini top. She made no sound as he crushed 
her breasts to his chest and kissed her-but her nails 
ripped his back savagely. When he began to push her 
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back to one of the twin beds she fought him silently. 
From the warm dampness of her rose a composition 
of woman-smell and perfume. After a time her re¬ 
sistance ebbed and she sobbed quietly between gasps 

for breath. , , 

He looked down at her and lauded. From then 

on, she did nothing to stop him. , 

When it was over he asked mockingly, Are you 
going to tell your husband I raped you?" 

She shook her head. 

“You wanted it, didn't you?” Chris ^ked. Not giv¬ 
ing her time to answer, he went on: “Well, you got 
it, and here’s something else-you can tell anybody 
you want, including Racey, about my going out with 
Liz Yarmon. I’m not ashamed of it, Flo-I never was. 
But I am ashamed of knowing you, your husband, 
Harry and Cele Crawley. My wife thinks you’re nice 
people, desirable people. She wants to like you- 
like any of you. Any of you would sell your souls 
to keep your place in the world. You d do anytl^g to 
keep a gold-plated roof over your heads. You’d sell 
yourselves for a buck and a promise-hoping that 
nobody will guess there isn’t much left to sell-most 
of it’s alreEdy been auctioned off to the Mghest 
bidder.” He paused at the door. “Well, I’m not 
buying » 

He went out and closed the door behind him. He 


thought, one up on Rog Briffant ... 

Everyone except Briffant seemed to be on the ter¬ 
race. Edgerton was getting progressively drunker. 
He cocked one eye at Chris question. 

“Briffant’s in the house answ^g^a phone calL 
Whatsamatter, Chris? You look sore.” 

Chris waited until he saw Briffant coming out 
through the sunporch. He was beaming and walk¬ 
ing with the exaggerated step of a man aheady tol- 
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erably far grae in liquor. He stepped out on die 
terrace and lifted a hand. 

shouted. “IVe iust had a 
call fr(m New York, Good news-the home ofSce has 
decided to plead noh contendere in the Wrieht- 
Patm^ business. It means they’ll have to pay a 
fine-but none of us will have to appear in an in¬ 
vestigation. 

Cl^ listened sourly. A fine. The fine would prob¬ 
ably be as much as some of Briffant’s listeners would 
make in a lifetime. But the cwnpany would get off 
with a ne^gible loss. 

Chi^ did not intend to lose anything more. He 
toew he could not return to National Electric-Brif- 
fant would fire him summarily. If he had agreed to 
keep his mouth shut, all would have been well—from 
Racey s, from everyone else's point of view except his 
own. If he had been discreet,,, 

With a conscious look of distaste he turned to 
Bnifant, who had dropiied into a chair and reached 
ror a drink. The others were celebrating. Chris saw 
Racey sitting not far from Briffant, looking strangely 
absent and faraway, 

Chris said, “I’m giving notice, Mr. Briffant. Two 
weeks. 

Briffant glanced up at him and laughed. "I ihink 
you re wise not to wait until you're fired. You should 
have bought of all the possibilities before you 
reach^ the wrong conclusions.” 

Chris smiled gri^y. “I didn’t come to the wrong 
conclusions, sir. Ask your wife. Maybe she’ll tell 
you, maybe she won’t. I don’t give a damn. I wouldn’t 
stay with National Electric if they gave me your 
job, Briffant. It wouldn’t be worth it. You pay too 
much iw small privileges.” He glanced sideways at 

R^y. Racey, we’re going home-now.” His voice 
held authority. 
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Racey stood up and said quietly, “All right, Chris. 
Whenever you’re ready.” 


In the car, heading down the long Berkeley hills 
toward the freeway, Chris told her the whole story, 
including his association with Liz Yannon 
betrayal of her own husband-what had happened 

off aod 

for the first time looked at his wife. Ch was she stiU 
his wife. He could not teU-it was as if he h^ never 
seen her before and the evening was dark. The high 

curtain of fog obscured the moon and stars. 

“I want to save our marriage, Racey, he said. But 
I can’t do it here. I can’t do it while I m dm^g 
my loyalties between you and 

should complement the other-as it did m New YoA. 
I’m going back. We can return the car, return the 
furniture and cancel the house. We can make 
back to New York in a week, move into a fJJ^^hed 
apartment and take up where we left off. Maybe I 
can buffd my business back again or start off m 
some small company until I can go back on my own. 

^'newa^ed until she said quietly, “I'll go ^ V®"* 
Chris. I want to go anywhere you go- Ih go 
you because I don't want to lose you. But we may 
not make it back in a week-because you’U have 
to do all the driving.” 

He smiled. “Why, Racey?” 

She cigeled. “Do you remember the night you- 
the niSitwe didn’t take precautions? I m gomg 
to havea baby, Chris^ I want to play thmgs safe- 

Chris, please kiss me.” 

He took her in his arms and k^sed her. 

Then, wordlessly, be slipped from behmd the 
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wheel, w^ed around to open the car door. He lifted 
his v^e m arms, carried her to the house, over 
the threshold, to the bedroom, 

I should have done this a long time ago,” he said. 

its better now* 

^^He lowered her to the bed, stood looking down at 

Racey-' his t^oat was dry, his voice husky. “Is 
It okay-I mean, do you think-?” 

She si^ed, beckoning him to her side. “It wiU be 
ail nght for qmte a while yet-I asked the doctor.” 

Slowly, deliberately, Chris began to remove her 
clothmg. Bit by bit the silken things came off, while 
hfa Sby'^''"'*^ her-Racey, his wife, the mother of 

hef breits 

He ran palm along the smoothness of her body 
thivL w rounded hips, the delectable 

thought of the life inside it. ^ 

Racey lay quiet, watching him, a smile on her face, 
men their eyes met, she drew him to her, found his 
lips with her own* 

mband s body, the tenderness he had fell emanded 
^rew into mounting desire, ^ 

His tongue searched her mouth; his hands her 

had’JoSTd 


The End 
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out lusts, one love—4n a dangerous world of depravity, white 
slavers, and warped emotions * , . 

TOMORROW’S C^L GIRLS by T. W. SommiUe 

1 hey were taught ihe basic sJdlls at a hi^-school thrill dub. 
WEEI^ND by Jay Cart- 

A hfe of wealth and powei^for siaty minute of bis wife*s shatnef 
Was *t worth the pnce? 

OlEA'rER by Robert Tiimet 
rooie^hitha bfonde, and a beauty who couldn’t stand being al o ne 
they were sexperts, playing a wild game of love. 

GIRL by Matt Harding 

A sto^ about a jet-powemi hostess and a hot pdot-^and the 
woman who wanted them bodi. 

pm LOVE SEASON by Orrle Hitt 

men and resd^ women at a resort hotel, where the staff 
do anythmg^^absolutely anything—to make die guests 

DOUBLE UP by Dean McCoy 

A story of wantr^ wives and playful husbands--^ partis where 
sex was served like wine. 

lessons in lust by Ltura Hale 

Ja^e was an undw-ag^ over-se*«(, teen-aged (ramp joy-^idma 
her way to a woman s hdj, ^ r « 

the lusting hours by Curt Donovan 

TTIB BARN by Glenn Low 

&inu”'C4irz^ *• “ 

house P^'pr ly Dominique Napier 

div^ '“5 .-j. “’bisattrous Wets were bniogjit tORetber 
durmg this wifMrading weefc^ b Cmnctticut. 

dWt pleasures ... This is Ae stoty of American SubSiia. 

Balmer 

a i s “ 

runaway wife by George Savage 

thrilliM ' "’“ton enough_no man 

thnlling enough m this quiet reson town. 

wo FACES OF PASSION by Hodge Evens 



her—a lusting man or an unnatural sroman. 

Ti.AA^ rOMMUNITY OF WOMEN by SheWon Urd 

their own desires, 

R-Ad7Y THE OFFICE GAME by Matt Hardmg 

I^al of men on the teay up^nd seaeaane* on the way down. 

^TOliSuntis dynamite, a s^al 
^„d rtaJfm^MUting^^ t^hkh one could not please 

R 449 F fevE NOW-PAY LATER by Elaine Dorian 

ft ^ sexeapades. 

part of Connie Oark^s plu^ 

B^,.V ™OJNJi_NO 

caresses and a wildcat's etnbraccs. 
their husband* * success I 

minds—who taught her the meaning of passioa. 

B^34F cry rape bv Marco Vilctd ^ i for-pay people 

boedb ready to »plode— 

B-457F depraved by AtRro A'?”? cji Tbim 

sLPri:f.^^™'ssL.p.yb.a.,Ey 

for guilty thrills . > ■ 

^.b„ Did d» lo b 
for tc^, odtement, or her own raw desires? 

Bbieir 

She was a man s viaoa oi cei • * • ai«i ™ waa o 
^har maa after man. 
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IpVE TOIEF W Orrie Hitt 

n?*^"*** JfW of «o«aa-Ae pig.f,™ gtl „ho 

srouMM,j,^ gS OF S3!r 

*“*■•■ aod BM.1 value, diac catty '<». 

WO^ CH^ER Sy Robert Turner 
«d A boot about eitl, 

yj f ?« man bv Orrie Hitt 
H« hutband left bet cold-4ut the 
*>oose day and nightl 

™ BOSffS wra by M.* Wot 

•■n "jit m.£So5 > rf • 

WOMa 5V;S„ Polish 

takf 
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B^5F 

B-f66F 

B.4ffi'F 


[ a man around die 
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price per roj^, Tot ^ ff. 4 to ? boofa— 

|B B M quantity diKount of per copy. 

■ BoScs, 20 ^""""""* 

■ d Central Station, New York 17, N. Y 

Plea« «ad me the boot, endtcled below. I encice_ 
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address ____ 
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DOES A BEAUTIFUL WIFE MEAN INSTANT SUCCESS?.. 
IN BUSINESS? ... IN BED? 


J 


Here are some of the women who oil the wheels 
of big business; 

RACEY BREAM ER. .. She thought money could buy every¬ 
thing, but finds sex has a potency that can't be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

CELE CRAWLEY. , ■, A statuesque beauty considers seduc¬ 
tion an important part of executive training. 

LIZ YARMON _ ^ jhis cute, sympathetic secretary is highly 
competent and shows her boss some talents he never 
dreamed she'd disclose. 

EVEN THE COMPANY’S PRESIDENT USES 
HIS BEWITCHING WIFE TO KEEP KEY EXECUTIVES 
QUIET AND CONTENT...AND SHE LOVES IT! 


Scrambling for quick 
money and vast power, 
ambitious Racey cajoles 
her husband to leave 
New York for a position 
in California. Dragging 
her Greenwich Village 
morals with her, this 
slender charmer learns 
to love ... and loves to 
learn in a supercharged 
atmosphere laced with 
business fraud and illi¬ 
cit love affairs. 


INTELLECTUALLY SHOCKED, YET SEXUALLY EXCITED, 
RACEY FINDS HERSELF WIELDING A SEDUCTIVE 
POWER THAT THREATENS TO DESTROY HER, 



> A NOVEL WHICH EXPLODES A BOMBSHELL 
UNDER THE AMERICAN BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 














